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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Questionings 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


This from Hamlet could be repeated by 
everybody connected with the controversy 
over Gilbert White’s mural for the new 
Agriculture Building in Washington. The 
artist is right, and Messrs. Tugwell and 
Bruce, who would reject the picture, are 
right. The artist is wrong, and Messrs. 
Bruce and Tugwell are both wrong. The 
trouble is that the time is “out of joint,” 
and tragedy is in the making when anyone 
tries to “set it right.” 

You see, the new Agriculture Building 
follows the “government classical’’ style 
of architecture, something that dates to 
the early days, when the fathers of the 
Republic tried to mould the nation on 
the ideal of ancient Rome, mentally, po- 
litically and spiritually, The first Capitol 
in Washington was built on the mode] of 
the edifice which stood on the Capitoline 
Hill, in the days of Brutus. The era of 
steel and concrete had not yet arrived, and 
when the British burned it in 1814, the 
nation rebuilt its Capitol on the same 
Roman model, All other public structures 
had to conform, Every commonwealth 
followed the style in its “‘state house.” 
Every county in every state followed the 
style in its “court house.” 

The “government classical’’ style of 
architecture in Washington has become 


fixed and official. So when Gilbert White 
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came to paint a pastoral scene for the 
Agriculture Building, he fell in with the 
ideas of the architects and depicted a wide 
expanse of fields rain. with graceful, 
happy workers attired in Greek costumes. 
Mr. Tugwell, to use the language of 
Dorothy Grafly in ike Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Inquirer, decided that “present-day 
American farmers do not moon about in 
flowing Greek robes under spreading trees. 
He wanted more action—and, perhaps, 
an infusion of New Deal symbolism. The 
Greeks had no wordfor that. Mr. Bruce 
is said to have madertlisparaging remarks 
about cheesecloth dressmaking, and law- 
yers were set to work searching loopholes 
for the possible rejection of the pastoral 
decoration. Tractors and overalls were 
more to the modetit taste; yet advocates 
of modern consistency in subject matter 
lost sight of the incongruity in fitting 
classical architecture with twentieth cen- 
tury art. Rivera tried that in a Renais- 
sance setting in Detroit and ruined a nice 
consideration of architectural propor- 
tions.” 

What can be dane to reconcile the 
modern ‘American scene” to classic 
architecture? ‘The architects are right,” 
says Miss Grafly; ‘“‘so are the advocates 
of the contemporary in art;—the wrong 
of the situation lies in an attempt to 
bring the two together."” And she ad- 
vocates “the reconciling of the best con- 
temporary thought in both fields of en- 
deavor.” 


During this time, in catalogued exhibitions we have 
shown 304 pictures by 51 artists. 


The controversy raises a most inter- 
esting and important question in art. 
How can a “reconciliation” be brought 
about? Greek architecture is beautiful, 
beyond a doubt. The sculpture of the 
Greeks and the Egyptians and the an- 
cient Chinese also is beautiful. But, be- 
cause the American nation adopted classic 
architecture a century and a third ago, in 
the period when the Roman revival was at 
its height, shall it continue to erect pub- 
lic buildings in this style for the next two 
thousand years? Must it stick to the 
architecture based on stone and brick 
in this age of steel and concrete any more 
than it should adhere to transportation 


through horse-drawn and  ox-drawn 
vehicles? 
Would a “reconciliation” consist of 


making the classical style a little less 
classical, and contemporary expression in 
painting ‘and sculpture a little less con- 
temporary? Or is the time here to cut 
the Gordian knot by utilizing modern ma- 
terials in a way to suit modern life? 

Should ancient architecture, painting 
and sculpture be confined to archeologi- 
cal monuments and museums, or should it 
be perpetuated by means of replicas, imi- 
tations and adaptations? 

Can the genius of twentieth century 
architects, painters and _ sculptors be 
shackled to the past, and if it can, should 
they be expected to heed the call of the 
American nation to express contempo- 
rary life? If we are going to develop an 
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“American school,” when are we to 
begin? 

We smile when we see statues of 
George Washington and Andrew Jackson 
garbed in Roman togas, but we realize 
that the America of their period expected 
that sort of thing. But would we toler- 
ate a bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
mantle of Pericles? If not, why. not? 

The controversy over Gilbert White's 
pastoral mural provides food for much 
thought in the art world. 





“Fame” 


The latest unveiling of busts at the 
Hall of American Artists at New York 
University raises the question of the func- 
tion of a so-called <‘Hall of Fame.” Is 
such an institution designed to honor men 
who have achieved fame in a nation or 
is it rather to create fame for persons 
previously obscure? 

With the erections«f a bust of John 
Quincy Adams Ward (1830-1910) there 
can be no quarrel. His fame as a sculp- 
tor is well established, not only through 
the works he left but through his services 
to American art as a leader and his aid 
to other sculptors in his development of 
their craft, especially in bronze founding. 
But Charles Sprague Pearce (1851-1914) 
does not qualify for fame. His name had 
lapsed into obscurity. Perhaps 500 dead 
American artists wef@ better known up 
to the time his bust was unveiled. No 
matter how great his merit may have 
been, he had no “fame.” It is doubtful 
if one reader of The Art Digest in fifty 
ever heard of him. The standard work 
on the subject, the “History of American 
Art” by Samuel Isham and Royal Cor- 
tissoz, devotes exactly eight words to him. 
The standard reference volume, “Diction- 
ary of American Painters, Sculptors and 
Engravers,” by Mantle Fielding, gives 
just 67 words to biographical details. 

So, it appears that some artists achieve 
fame, while others have fame thrust upon 
them by “halls of fame.” 





Branching Out 


The art world will wonder if, in future, 
courses in Chiselled Calligraphy for sculp- 
tors will have to be included in the cur- 
ricula of art schools. Certainly the sub- 
ject will be relevant if America is to be- 
come.a nation of mountain carvers, fol- 
lowing the inspiration of Gutzon Borglum, 
originator of the Mount Rushmore Me- 
morial project in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Since the idea for this colossal 
undertaking was conceived, it has grown 
considerably. At first it was confined to 
the creation of gigantic images of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt, but now it has been expanded 
so as to include nine historic episodes to 
be carved on the opposite side of the 
mountain together with a 600-word 
screed. A competition is being con- 

[Continued on page 21] 
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Artists Who Worked Their Way Through School Win Rome Prizes 





“Mexican Pottery Vender,” by Gilbert Banever. 
Prix de Rome in Painting. 


As Yale was supreme on the football field 
in the 80’s and 90’s, so her art students ap- 
pear to be today in regard to the annual 
Prix de Rome awards. The 1934 winner of 
the painting award is Gilbert Banever, 21 
years old, who is completing a four-year course 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts under Eugene 
Savage, E. C. Taylor and Lewis York. The 
Prix de Rome in sculpture went to Reuben 
Robert Kramer, 24, who has studied for seven 
years at the Rinehart School of Sculpture in 
Baltimore. Each award has an_ estimated 
value of $4,500, and enables the recipient to 
study abroad for two years unhampered by 
the necessity of supporting himself. 

There were 42 competitors in painting and 
19 in sculpture, the conditions being that the 
entrants be unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States and not more than 30 years of 
age. The submitted works were exhibited at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
where they were judged by a committee se- 
lected by the American Academy in Rome. 
The painting jury: Barry Faulkner (chair- 
man), Francis Scott Bradford, Allyn Cox, 
Abram Poole and Ezra Winter. The sculp- 
ture jury: Herbert Adams (chairman), James 
E. Fraser, Charles Keck, Edward McCartan 


and Adolph A. Weinman. 


Honorable men- 


tions in sculpture went to Gifford MacGregor 
Proctor, Yale; to Roy E. King, Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design,-and to Theodore Cotillo- 
Barbarossa, Yale. No honorable mentions 
were given in painting. 




















EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 
When Whistler's portrait of his mother 
sold for $800 it was just as good a pic- 
ture as it ts now when valued at one 
million. Maybe there is something in a 
name, after all, since this masterpiece 
sold at so low a figure when titled “Ar- 
rangement in Black and Grey” and is 
valued so highly and known so widely as 
“Whistler's Mother”. Whistler, for all 
his literary and epigrammiatic facility, was 
like most artists in that he named his 
children of the palette very carelessly, 
and often from a false premise, as in 
this case. It is not the “black and grey” 
which is important, but the quiet refine- 
ment and subdued elegance of the little 
old lady who bore him. After all, the 
subject of a work of art is its raison 
d’étre. 





Fragment of “The Dying Centaur,’ by Reuben Robert Kramer. 
Winner of the Prix de Rome in Sculpture. 


Mr. Banever, son of a New Haven jeweler, 
has worked his way in school. He obtained 
the subject for his winning painting while em- 
ployed in the Yale University Library to help 
pay his school expenses. Also he was an 
evening monitor during the school year and 
in the Summer worked in the cataloguing de- 
partment. Commercial art work done during 
his spare time also contributed to, his support. 
“T am especially interested in murals and the 
collaboration between the painter and, the archi- 
tect,” Mr. Banever was quoted as saying in 
the New York Herald Tribune. “I am striving 
for an American style, and I want to be 
modern with tradition.” 

Mr. Kramer met opposition at home and, 
according to the Herald Tribune, was a student 
at the Maryland Institute six months without 
letting his father know about it. Six home 
scholarships and two travelling scholarships 
gave him welcome assistance. Casting pieces 
fer Baltimore sculptors contributed to his 
support. His successful Prix de Rome entry, 
a huge dying centaur done in a semi-classical 
style, was begun while he worked in Paris on 
a scholarship in 1933. Because of the diffi- 
culty of shipping so large a piece, Mr. Kramer 
entered only the front section. 
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What Freedom?r 


At a dinner given in his honor by Dr. Alvin 
Johnson at the New School for Social Research, 
Jean Lurcat, well known French artist, spoke 
on whether “the artist can really be free” and 
“what there is to paint.” 

“Gentlemen,” M. Lurcat said, “our present 
system seems to imply that the artist by pro- 
ducing-his works, produces freedom. I am 
not at all sure of that. A hen lays nothing 
but eggs, never cigars or radios!: There are 
pre-existing conditions that. determine creation. 
And I doubt that the lack of freedom can 
create, can generate freedom. The Romans 
expressed the same idea by ‘mens sana in 
corpore sano.’ And this at least I do know, 
that the artist is the product of circumstances 
and of his temperament. Many things react 
on this temperament—heredity, diet, the vir- 
tues and vices of-his parents and grandparents, 
his reading, his education. The circumstances 
depend on the movements and the convulsions 
of societies. The net result is that we are in 
the presence of a tyrant, viz: society; and that 
we must, you will agree, reform-.society (the 
diet, the heredity, the education, the reading 
that it provides) in order to’ succeed in re- 
forming: ourselves.” 

The creative artist has been robbed of his 
freedom, in M. Lurcat’s opinion “robbed be- 
cause in this era there is no central idea, no 
idea like the idea of God among the Romans 
to serve as the source of lyric inspiration to 
the painter. None!- None but a negative idea, 
the idea of rebellion.” “Let us beware!” 
he warned. “The latest schools in France, 
whether. the Cubism of Picasso or the Surreal- 
ism of Ernst or the works of Masson and myself 
are works of rebellion above all. Dry rebellion 
that often approximates a howl in that emi- 
nently anarchistic and destructive artist that is 
Pablo Picasso. Insurrection without limit, 
wicked and disdainful in the work of Max 
Ernst. Rebellion against aestheticism, rebel- 
lion against the so-called artistic subject, re- 
fusal to accept the unacceptable, refusal of 
individualism and luxury in the work of Mas- 
son and myself—and in this last refusal one 
single gleam, the return to elemental forces . . . 
A certain form of freedom is dead, hence also 
a certain form of art.” 

“If the art of certain living painters has 
not been renewed during the last ten years 
except by constant borrowing from the primi- 
tive arts and from archaeological sources,” 
the reason, according to M. Lurcat., “is that 
his era offered him nothing. Man alone is the 
reliable purveyor of the real material for paint- 
ing. But man is ill at this moment, enslaved.” 

A serious mistake has been made in telling 
the artist to be “himself, to be a unique, ex- 
ceptional individual among other individuals,” 
for, pointed out M. Lurcat, “the artist was 
finally made to believe in the necessity for 
being unique at any price.” It led to a strange 
preciosity of manner and the dissipation of 
enormous talent in the “rare, the unaccustomed 
and the precious.” “As a result of a culture 
and a civilization that is cruel and abstract, 
these artists told themselves that what most 
mattered was Form. For years and years they 
have worked with forms and made ‘them 
chaotic. They have brought them to a point 
of rare perfection. Braque and Picasso, for 
example, are glimpses in the manipulation of 
form. Their forms are violent, burning, sharp, 
shattering, precious, cruel ... . Their forms are 
enervating, chaotic, scandalous and they have 
seduced some men in every country in the 
world.” 

Lurcat said in conclusion, “Art has never 
been more than human relationships.” 





Academy Plans 





Jonas Lie, President of the National 
Academy of Design. 


Jonas Lie, newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, in an interview in 
the New York Times, outlined changes in the 
policy of the academy that he hopes to put 
into effect during his presidency. His plans arc 
for evolution rather than revolution. “The 
academy must‘necessarily be conservative,” he 
said. “It must stick to the tried and proven. 
Nevertheless, there are gertain changes which 
I think would be for the advancement of the 
organization.” 

One of the changes that Lie would make ie 
a new name. The present name, he explained, 
does not express the function of the organiza- 
tion. Often the academy is referred to by the 
uninitiated as “the designers,” whereas the 
membership does not consist of such craftsmen 
but of painters, sculptors, architects and print- 
makers. Mr. Lie suggests that the name 
be changed to the “National Academy of Arts” 
or the “National Academy of Fine Arts.” 

Lie would also broaden the scope of - the 
academy’s annual exhibition by increasing the 
number of invited paintings and sculptures and 
decreasing those required to pass the jury. At 
present few exhibits are invited, and all those 
not by members or associate. members of the 


academy are required to pass a jury of twenty" 


members. “I think that a large jury always 
makes for mediocrity in the show,” said Lie. 

In the free school the new president would 
have more liberal instructors. He also wishes 
to open again the lay memberships of the 
academy, which have been closed since 1925. 
Thus persons living in any part of the coun- 
try might be invited to become lay members. 
Lie would also have the academy support local 
art groups in various parts of the country. 

“T believe that art must come from the soil,” 
he explained. “Because artists tend to congre- 
gate in New York, other parts of the country 
are proportionally lacking in artists and local 
color is lost. I think the academy should back 
community art groups and local museums.” 





Three Steins 


There’s a wonderful family—Stein; 

There’s Gert and there’s Ep.and there’s Ein. 
Gert’s poems are bunk; 

Ep’s statues are junk; ‘ 

And nobody understands Ein. 


The Liberator. 


Typical 

LaPorte, Ind., a city of about 17,000 in- 
habitants, responded with a record attendance 
of 300 on the opening day there of the Jose 
Clemente Orozco exhibition of paintings, litho- 
graphs, drawings, and photographs of the Dart- 
mouth murals. This appears to be more evi- 
dence that the people of this country are 
emerging from the depression with a genuine 
love of the arts and are helping to bring forth 
a spirit comparable to that of the Renaissance. 

To Clara MacGowan, assistant professor of 
art at Northwestern University, who visited 
the show and lectured on Orozco at the open- 
ing, it was a compelling indication that La- 
Porte is “a city which is alert, not only to 
what is worth while, but also to what is 
significant in the world of contemporary art.” 
The sponsoring of this exhibition, she said, 
showed “the taste and appreciation of loyal 
citizens who are willing to make this effort 
to enrich their civic life,” and she congratulated 
these “far-sighted” citizens for making pos- 
sbile “this outstanding event in the art life of 
the middle-west.” 

The show, which was admirably hung, af- 
forded the opportunity of following Orozco’s 
development and versatility, and revealed what 
was virtually a biography of his artistic life. 

Another interested visitor, according to the 
LaPorte Herald-Argus, was Sylvester Jerry, 
curator of painting at ‘the Institute of Art, 
Kalamazoo, who expressed amazement that a 
city the size of LaPorte could obtain so com- 
prehensive an exhibition. 


Urban’s Daughter 


Gretl Urban, daughter of the late Joseph Ur- 
ban, distinguished architect and designer will 
open her first show in this country at the 
Marie Sterner Galleries on May 19, to continue 
through June 2. Having spent several years 2f 
study in Paris and Vienna, her birthplace, Miss 
Urban returns to America with the intention 
of carrying on the work of the design studios 
founded by her father. She began her art 
studies at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and for six years was associated with her 
father in costume and scenic design. During 
that period, her work included designs for some 
of the major productions of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Florenz Ziegfeld, and a num- 
ber of motion picture productions. 

Portraits, landscapes, still lifes and decora- 
tive studies will be included in her exhibition. 
Among them are several paintings which were 
shown in Paris in the last two years at the 
Gallerie Zak, at the Gallerie de Paris, at the 
Salon D’Automne and at the Grand Palais, the 
Salon de Tuileries and the American Woman’s 
Club of Paris. 


Will Decorate Liner 


This summer the students of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Fine Arts will participate in a 
special contest on a decorative project for the 
suite de luxe of the new S. S. Normandie, on 
which the French Line has resumed construc- 
tion. The decorative scheme is said to be the 
most ambitious ever undertaken for a steam- 
ship. 

The winners of the contest will remain in 
France after the end of the summer school 
term to execute the work. The school, con- 
ducted during the summer months for American 
students in architecture, painting, sculpture and 
graphic arts, is housed in the historic Palace of 
Fontainebleau and is under the patronage of 
the French Government. 
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P.W.A.P. Vindicated A Master Portrayal of Sadakichi Hartman 


Most of the art critics ‘of the leading 
dailies who have reviewed the P. W. A. P. 
exhibition in progress at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington have been enthusiastic about 
the good which the project has accomplished, 
the good it augurs for the future and the fact 
that the government has gotten a materialistic 
as well as a spiritual return. 

To Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle the exhibit is “as concrete and 
effective a vindication of an! idealistic ex- 
periment as the most sanguine promulgator of 
the project could have wished for. For not 
only has state sponsorship succeeded in stimu- 
lating the artists to do better work than before, 
but a new spirit is immediately felt from the 
moment the visitor enters the galleries 

“A new and genuine interpretation of Ameri- 
can life is revealed—a new consciousness of a 
native essence .. . It is not the American scene 
because it is the latest cult, as has been the 
case with so many of the pictures expounding 
the motive, but it is a version of the Ameri- 
can scene growing out of felt experience . . . 

“Not before has any collection of American 
art attempted a similar representation. Not for 
that matter would it have been possible to 
accomplish it.” 

The show is significant, says Mrs. Read, 
because it has revealed a new strata of talent 
and because it proves there is “abundant talent 
in the country and that most of it is native 
and not a product of European training and 
tradition; furthermore that, given an oppor- 
tunity to serve a common purpose, given direc- 
tion and release from the specter of financial 
dependence, creative art will flourish.” 

“Tt has turned out to be an excellent show,” 
asserts Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times, “very well arranged and, in itself, argu- 
ing the project a success, justifying the gov- 
ernment’s expenditure and repaying the gener- 
ous, wholly unselfish labors on the part of 
all those who have helped steer the project 
through its complicated course .. . 

“A new impetus has been given. The art- 
ist has been brought into a position of direct 
and cordial relationship with the state. Asked 
to give of his best he has done so... 

“So far as we are now in a position to 
judge, the government is getting its money’s 
worth, and has performed a genuine service.” 

In her comment on the local exhibit of works 
done under P. W. A. P. in Philadelphia, 
Dorothy Grafly had this to say of the project 
in general in the Public Ledger: “Emerging 
from the smoke screen cast by its friends and 
its enemies the project comes out into the 
light, no longer an experiment, but a tangible 
asset. From the material viewpoint of posses- 
sions the Government has acquired a stimulat- 
ing flood of art works, the best of which might 
well form the nucleus for a great American na- 
tional gallery; while the overflow could be sent 
hither and yon to bring its art message to 
sections of the country still barren of such 
stimulus. 

“In the East, where artists abound and ex- 
hibitions spring up with the rapidity of mush- 
rooms, it is difficult to grasp fully the art 
aridity of great stretches of these United States 
where, from the art standpoint, desert condi- 
tions prevail. While little art has come from 
such sections through the workings of the 
P.,W. A. P. benefit should accrue in the matter 
of distribution if the movement is to attain 
the dual objectives of material aid and educa- 
tive stimulus.” 

Albert Franz Cochrane in the Boston Tran- 
script wrote of the similar showing in Boston: 

Given a reason for working, the artists 
have produced creditably.” 





“Sadakichi Hartman,” by Einar Hansen. 


A portrait of Sadakichi Hartman, in which 
the noted poet-critic and Bohemian is strik- 
ingly portrayed in a ten-gallon hat minus the 
brim, was the focal point of public attention 
at the recent exhibition by Einar Hansen at 
the Isley Galleries, Los; Angeles. It is a 
painting which Arthur Millier, critic of the 
Los Angeles Times, termed “a master por- 
trayal” and “a work which should go to an 
important museum.” 

Mr. Hansen, who is steadily gaining stature 
among West Coast portrait painters, received 
a most appreciative notice from Mr. Millier, 
who noted that the two galleries of portraits, 
landscapes and flower studies in the Ilsley 
show made a deep impression of integrity and 
beauty. “His pictures,” writes this critic, “are 
composed in slow rhythms and are built with 


color which never stops working. There is 
no ‘filling in,’ no decoration for its own sake, 
no imitation of the surface of nature apart 
from the painter's problem of creating a reality 
in paint.” 

Of significance is the following point in 
Mr. Millier’s review: “It is not easy to 
describe in words the difference between a 
picture which, when created by an artist, looks 
like nature, and one which has the surface 
look of nature without being an art creation. 
Hansen’s landscapes and figures all look like 
nature. But they hold one by their art... . 
Serious work like Einar Hansen’s is often the 
slowest in finding appreciation. It is bound 
to come some day. This exhibition affords 
an opportunity to the connoisseur to hasten 
that time.” 





Cincinnati’s Annual 


Cincinnati’s 41st annual exhibition of Ameri- 
can art is being held at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum until June 4. The annual affair, 
which has become a tradition in Cincinnati 
and enjoys a national reputation, has this 
year attracted a large number of artists from 
all sections of the United States. The quan- 
tity of work submitted and its generally good 
quality made especially difficult the task of 
the jury of selection—Leon Kroll; Henry G. 
Keller, instructor at the Cleveland School 
of Art; and Siegfried R. Weng, director of 
the Dayton Art Institute and its art school. 

In addition to the oils, water colors and 


sculpture selected by the jury, the museum in- 
vited a number of representative artists to 
exhibit in order that the exhibition might lack 
no outstanding phase of modern painting in 
America. Much of the subject matter was 
selected from the “American scene,” which 
Walter H. Siple, the director, feels must be 
the first step toward the development of a 
true American art not wholly bound by for- 
eign influences. 

Especially marked this year is the showing 
made by the local artists, the high quality 
of whose work speaks well for the artistic tra- 
dition of Cincinnati, fostered by numerous in- 
stitutions, including the Cincinnati Art Acad- 
emy, alma mater of many famous artists. 
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30,000 Visit the Springville, Utah, Annual 





“Distant Surf,” by Frederick J. Waugh. 


Nearly twenty years ago three men, an artist, 
a school superintendent and a physician, met 
in the artist’s studio in Springville, Utah, for 
a friendly chat—a momentous chat which was 
to bring forth during the subsequent years 
abundant fruit, aesthetically and spiritually. 
From it sprang the Springville High School Art 
Gallery with its annual national exhibition, 
from which the pupils purchase each year 
paintings for their collection. The school today 
owns nearly 150 paintings by outstanding 
Americans, valued at $50,000. The latest ad- 
dition is Frederick J. Waugh’s “Distant Surf,” 
just acquired from the thirteenth of these 
annuals. 

John Hafen was the artist in whose studio 
the seed was sown. He and his friends agreed 
that if love of art were to be developed it must 
begin in youth, the period when habits are 
formed. The three men began their campaign 
by talking art to students, teachers and school 
patrons. Then art meetings were held and 
lectures given. The gospel of beauty was 
spread, little by little, until the townspeople 
began to feel deeply an appreciation for art. 
Mr. Hafen presented to the high school his 
painting, “The Mountain Stream,” with the 
hope that it would be a nucleus around which 
would grow a great art collection. 

Other artists of Utah, learning of the educa- 
tional work being done in Springville, sent 
paintings to be added to Mr. Hafen’s gift. 
Among them were J. T. Harwood, G. Wesley 
BrowningyLee Green Richards, Mahonri Young, 
Mrs. Emma Smart, E. H. Eastmond and J. 
B. Fairbanks. These paintings were unveiled 
in 1907 before an audience now enthusiastic in 
the cause of art. The city council voted a 
special tax to help carry on the work. Cyrus 
E. Dallin, born in Springville, materially sup- 
ported the sculpture section of the collection 
by contributing a replica of his famous statue 
of Paul Revere. 

In 1921 was conceived the idea of holding 
an annual spring exhibition, from which would 
be purchased other paintings for the growing 
collection. In 1923 these exhibitions were 
made national in scope and invitations sent 
to leading artists all over the country. The 


painters, responsive to What this little western 
town, scarcely visible on the map, was doing, 
responded with some of their best work. The 
exhibition became nationally known—and the 
pride of Utah. 

This year’s show included 172 paintings, rep- 
resenting nearly that many artists from half 
the 48 states. As usual, gallery shipments 
played an important part in the success of 
the show, the Vose Gallery in Boston sending 
eight canvases and the Macbeth Gallery in 
New York the same number. It is estimated 
that. 30,000 persons visited the exhibition.. In 
one day the register recorded visitors from 
eleven states and Canada. 

The money for carrying on this enterprise 
is raised by the students with the aid of town 
clubs and other civic organizations. The pu- 
pils give social and educational entertainments, 
sell tickets on commission, make and sell candy 
and cake, serve cafeteria lunches, and some of 
the classes have banks into which the boys 
and girls drop pennies, nickels and dimes. The 
junior class has established the custom of pur- 
chasing a painting each year in addition to 
the one acquired by the school. Since the high 


_school is a community center the gallery is 


frequently visited by the townspeople. 

Mae Huntington writes: “Does the project 
pay? Not in monetary terms, of course. But 
aesthetically and spiritually those interested 
in it feel that it does pay, and that it will 
continue to produce adequate returns. For he 
is rich whose mind is wich, and that mind is 
rich which has striven always toward a higher 
ideal, towards the cultivation of a love for the 
beautiful and the true. The beauty of these 
paintings will linger in the pupil’s memories 
long after other school joys have been for- 
gotten.” 


P. W. A. P. Gets the Credit 

Interest in American art, stimulated by the 
P. W. A. P., reports Dorothy Grafly of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has resulted in ex- 
tending to June 4 the exhibition of contemporary 
American art at the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art. It will be followed by an exhibition 
which is being assembled in Russia. 


Art Firms Merge 


Two of New York’s best known art firms 
have been merged, the Ehrich Galleries and 
the Newhouse Galleries, under the name of 


Ehrich-Newhouse, Inc. Bertram Newhouse js 
president of the new concern and Walter H, 
Ehrich treasurer. It will occupy the quarters 
of the Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. 
with additional space, having leased the entire 
second floor of the Ley building, with frontage 
on both 57th St. and Madison Ave. 

The heads of the galleries are of the second 
generation in both the merging firms. Walter 
L. Ehrich, a graduate of Yale, ’99, is the son 
of Louis R. Ehrich, who with another son, 
Harold L. Ehrich organized a gallery in 1903, 
which was the first concern to specialize in 
old masters in America. The father died in 
1911, and Harold L. Ehrich in 1932, leaving 
Walter Ehrich, who had joined the firm in 
1908, as sole owner. The first gallery was 
located in 33rd St., opposite the old Waldorf, 
In 1905 the firm moved to 463 Fifth Ave., in 
1913 to 707 Fifth Ave., and thence in 1928 
to 36 East 57th St. 

Probably the best known painting handled 
by the Ehrich Galleries was Romney’s “Blue 
Boy,” sold to a New York collector a few 
years ago for $250,000. Another notable work 
was a full length portrait of Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart purchased for the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago by popular subscription among 
school children. Still another was the portrait 
of General Jackson now hanging in the United 
States Senate. The galleries specialized in 
“museum pictures” and, all told, sold more 
than 300 old masters to various museums in 
this country, Holland, Canada and Sweden. 

Bertram M. Newhouse is the son of- M. 
A. Newhouse, who, after specializing for years 
in books, founded an art gallery in St. Louis 
59 years ago, and who is said to have been 
the first to cause the destruction of the original 
plates of etchings after a specified number had 
been struck off, in order to make the prints 
rarer and of greater value. The younger New- 
house joined the firm 25 years ago. He opened 
galleries in New York fifteen years ago. 

Many notable sales have been made by the 
Newhouse Galleries, the latest being “Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan” by Reynolds to the High 
Museum of Atlanta, Ga. Others have been 
“Woman With an Oriental Headdress” by 
Rembrandt, to the Los Angeles collector, W. 
J. Hole; “Portrait of William Evarts” by 
Eastman Johnson to the Harvard Law School 
Library, “Woman” by Van Dyke to the Dallas 
Museum and “Judgment of Paris” by Cranach 
to the St. Louis Museum. 





A Medal for Fishermen 


Oh, what are the prizes we perish 


to win 
To the first little “shiner” we caught 
with a pin? 
These lines written by Oliver Wendell 


Holmes for the Berkshire Jubilee at Pittsfield 
in 1844 form the legend of the medal executed 
by Herbert Adams for the ninth issue of the 
Society of Medalists. The medallion, which is 
dedicated to “ all true fishermen,” departs from 
the society’s usual type and is executed in a 
modified octagonal form. 

Herbert Adams, the sculptor, studied art at 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School and in 
Paris for about five years under Mercié. He 
has executed numerous war memorials, religious 
works, portraits, reliefs and busts which have 
received many awards. He is a former presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design and 
of the National Sculpture Society. 
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Pre-Raphaelite 


Is wealthy Wilmington going to lose the 
famous Bancroft Collection of Pre-Raphaelite 
paintings because of lack of money? This 
question has been brought once more to the 
attention of Wilmington art circles by an 
exhibition of a matchless group of these pic- 
tures of another epoch at the Society of Fine 
Arts galleries, arranged through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Joseph Bancroft and Mrs. John B. 
Bird. 

The late Samuel Bancroft, Jr., assembled 
with meticulous care this superb collection 
over a period of thirty years. Into its forma- 
tion went all his love for art. But greater 
even than his pride in his paintings, was Mr. 
Bancroft’s loyalty to his native city, and his 
dearest wish, as expressed by his wife and son 
and daughter, was that his beloved collection 
would some day have a permanent home there 
—his personal bequest to the citizens of Wil- 
mington. 

The bequest was made with the provision 
that $600,000 be raised by public subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a museum suitable 
for housing the collection. Under the terms 
of a land grant made by the Bancroft family, 
and accepted by the Wilmington Society of 
Fine Arts, such a museum must be built with- 
in five years after the benefactor’s death, 
or the collection may be offered to other cities. 
Wilmington is an exceedingly rich city as per- 
sonal fortunes go, but two years have elapsed 
and very little has been done. 

Nowhere else in America can the art stu- 
dent find so rich a presentation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite School. In it is contained the 
essence of that movement. A few of the out- 
standing works are the poetic “Council Cham- 
ber” from the Briar Rose series by Burne- 
Jones; the strangely beautiful “Lady Lilith” 
by Rossetti, his dramatic “Found,” “La Bella 
Mano,” “Veronica Veronese” and his melan- 
choly “Mnemosyne;” Millais’ “Master Mayor” 
and Brown’s famous “Romeo and Juliet.” 

The Pre-Raphaelites were. the radicals of 
their time. The movement was launched as 
a return to nature and sincerity in art, being 
inspired by the Early Renaissance in Italy 
instead of the High Renaissance—Botticelli 
rather than Raphael. It came at a time when 
English art was tightly held -by formalism 
and restriction imposed by the Royal Academy. 
Headed by Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
brother ‘William, the Brotherhood of Pre-Ra- 
phaelites was organized in 1848 to carry out 
the ideas of Holman Hunt, whose gentle na- 
ture is said to have prevented him from assum- 
ing the role of leader. In the beginning the 
Brotherhood was composed of the Rossettis, 
Hunt, John Millais, F. G. Stephens, Collison 
and Thomas Woolner. Encouraged by the 
writings of John Ruskin, the movement gained 
momentum and latter came to include such 
men as Ford Madox Brown, Edward Burne- 
Jones, Frederick Sandys and William Morris. 

Mr. Bancroft first became interested in the 
Pre-Raphaelites in the 1880’s when he had 
occasion to make numerous visits to London. 
While dining one day with a friend he was 
intrigued by Rossetti’s “Monna Rosa,” hanging 
on an opposite wall, according to the Wilming- 
ton Evening Journal. Unable to purchase that 
particular " painting, Mr. Bancroft succeeded 
in 1890 in acquiring the artist’s “Water Wil- 
low,” which formed the nucleus of his collec- 
tion. With the years he steadily added to 
his treasures, obtaining some from the artist’s 
own studios, others from dealers and a number 
of choice examples from the auctions which 
came with the breaking up of the estates of 
many of England’s landed gentry. 


New Methods Bring Success in Buffalo Show 





“Muddy Alley,” by Eugene M. Dyczkowski. Mrs. Jay F. Hoover Water Color Prize. 


This year the Buffalo Society of Artists 
changed the venue of its 40th annual exhibi- 
tion from the Albright Art Gallery to the 
Hotel Statler. It was largely attended, with 
a daily average of more than 1,000 visitors. 

Another innovation the society introduced 
in order to attract attention to the work of 
the local artists was the designation of each 
day as a special occasion for the patronage 
of some prominent organization or club. Radio 
addresses helped to impress the public with 
the importance and significance of the art 
movement in Buffalo. 

All the painters of the city and vicinity 
were represented with the exception of a very 
few who during the last year or so have not 
produced easel pictures. There were 150 en- 
tries, from which the jury, composed of Chaun- 
cey F. Ryder of New York and Arthur Lismer 
of Toronto, selected “Tuscan Farm” by An- 
thony J. Sisti for the fellowship prize of the 
society. 

This canvas was painted by Mr. Sisti seven 
years ago on a farm in Tuscany, ten miles 
from Florence. The picture was created on 
that particular spot in the same steady light 
on a series of mornings. Due to the fact that 
Mr. Sisti found that transportation was very 
expensive he had to walk more than four miles 


each day for a week to keep his rendezvous 
with art. 

The society’s “Council prize” for the second 
best picture went to John Rummell for “A 
Summer Afternoon.” “A Coming Storm” by 
Della Dayton Gall won the Jeffrey-Fell prize 
for the best landscape. Eugene Dyczkowski 
won the Mrs. Jay F. Hoover water color prize 
for “Muddy Alley.” In this class special 
recognition was accorded Mrs. Hoover’s own 
water color, “The Window Box.” The Mrs. 
M. Martin Janis prize for the most modern 
painting was awarded to Harriet’ Stockton 
Kimball’s “Centerpiece,” and the Mrs. Alex 
Levy prize for the best sculpture to Milton 
Grossman for “Mulatto.” 

During the forty years of its existence the 
Buffalo Society of Artists has maintained a 
high standard of achievement and has won 
for itself an honored position in the city’s 
educational forces. The show just held was 
weighty with evidence that the present officers 
and members are endeavoring to uphold the 
excellence of the past. Significant of the en- 
terprise of the organization was the beautifully 
printed catalogue of the exhibition, which in- 
cluded about 50 excellent reproductions of some 
of the outstanding exhibits. 





“Tuscan Farm,”. by Anthony Sisti. Buffalo Society of Artists Fellowship Prize. 
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Davey Widens Subject Matter of His Art 





“The Duck Hunters,” by Randall Davey. 


Variety in subject matter marks the exhibi- 
tion of Randall Davey at the Ferargil Gallery 
in New York until May 20. Better known for 
his pictures of racing horses and sporting 
scenes, Davey has branched into flower studies, 
landscape and nude painting. Although there 
are several race track pictures in the show, 
much interest is found in the several por- 
traits and a large nude, done in a vigorous 
manner and with much emphasis placed on 
heavy structure. 


Davey is essentially a “man’s painter.” Even 
in his portraits of women there is a note of dis- 
tinctive virility. They are not women deli- 
cately modelled into visions of lovcliness, but 
women whose jaws are firmly set and whose 
eyes bear no signs of coyness but look directly 
out of the canvas, sensibly and with no pre- 
tense. There is always a peculiar directness 
in the eyes that Davey paints, for they are 
very American eyes expressing frankness and a 
noticeable curiosity. 





“Beyond Their Intelligence” 

Louise Pershing, under a PWA contract to 
paint a mural for the hall of the Dormont 
school, in a Pittsburgh suburb, interpreted the 
difference between good and evil so vividly that 
certain parents objected, saying it was “per- 
fectly awful” and “not fit for the children t> 
see.” As a result the mural is down in the 
basement awaiting the outcome of the contro- 
versy. Intended to represent the advan- 
tages of education, its benefits in later life 
and its triumph over crime, one side shows 
the forces of a higher life and the other side 
pictures crime, disease, poverty, gambling, wo- 
men of the streets, revolution and war. It 
was this part that stirred up the populace of 
Dormont. 

For two months Miss Pershing, the wife of a 
physician, wielded her brush at $42.50 a week 
to provide, she said, “something beautiful for 
the children.” Now she takes an indignant 
stand against the objections of the leaders of 
the Parent-Teachers Association. Declaring 
that it was up to the Dormont school board and 


that the picture belonged to the government, 
Miss Pershing added: “I consider it a compli- 
ment that the people of Dormont feel they can- 
not accept my mural. That shows it is beyond 
their intelligence and understanding. If they 
accepted it readily and with applause I would 
doubt if I had created anything worth while.” 





Paris Ateliers Scholarships 


The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art has announced the award of four scholar- 
ships granting a year’s study in the Paris Ate- 
liers of the school. The Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt scholarship was won by William 
Anton Lang of the depattment of graphic ad- 
vertising and illustration. The Mrs. Stuart 
McMillen scholarship was awarded to Peggy 
Pritchett in the department of interior archi- 
tecture and decoration. Janet Keggof of 
the department of costume design and illustra- 
tion and Charles Ardovino, a student in the 
teachers’ training department, each won a 
Frank Alvah Parsons memorial scholarship. 
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A Cincinnati “Wing 

Constantly increasing use ‘of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum by the community made essen- 
tial the consideration of plans for enlarging 
and improving its present facilities. It is, 
therefore, about to begin construction work on 
a new wing. 

The will of the late Mrs. Frederick H. Alms 
stipulated that not less than $250,000 of her 
estate, which was left in trust, was to be 
devoted to the erection of a wing of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum which should be in keep- 
ing with its other parts and house the Fred- 
erick H. Alms and Eleanora C. Alms collec- 
tions. The accumulated income from the 
estate makes possible the carrying out at this 
time of the will’s provision. 

Rendigs, Panzer & Martin, architects, have 
been appointed by the trustees of Mrs. Alms’ 
estate to take charge of the planning and con- 
struction of the new wing for which excava- 
tion is being started. The external design of 
the building will conform to the Richardson- | 
ian Romanesque style of the older adjoining 
museum building and the best construction and 
equipment following modern museum and li- 
brary practice will be used in the interior. 

The new wing will give the museum a much 
needed auditorium, with a capacity of five 
hundred, in addition to an adequate library 
and additional gallery space. The original 
museum building was constructed in 1881 and 
an addition was made in 1907. In 1929 the 
older buildings were completely renovated, 
the collections rearranged and three additional 
wings opened under the direction of Mr, 
Walter H. Siple. 





Chiaroscuro Prints 


The technique of the chiaroscuro print is 
interesting because it is the earliest step in 
the development of modern color printing. The 
process was invented early in the sixteenth 
century, appearing almost simultaneously in 
Germany and Italy—the oldest dated example 
in Germany being a “Venus and Cupid” done 
by Lucas Cranach the Elder in. 1506; in Italy, 
the “Death of Ananias” of 1518, executed after 
Raphael by Ugo da Carpi. This latter print, 
together with examples by other early Italians 
and Germans, Dutch, French and English 
artists, is being exhibited at the Cincinnati 
Art Museum until May 27. 

The chiaroscuro process, probably first taken 
up from a desire to imitate the tones of fine 
wash drawings, was developed for use in cre- 
ating prints to replace more expensive paint- 
ings as wall decorations, and was finally em- 
ployed by J. B. Jackson of England to make 
the scenic wall-paper so popular in the eight- 
eenth century. The rarity of the prints and 
their artistic importance in the history of wood 
block and color printing make Cincinnati’s 
exhibition a notable event on the museum’s 
print calendar. 





Speight to Teach in Carolina 

Francis Speight, one of the outstanding 
younger American artists and a member of 
the faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, is returning to his native North 
Carolina to teach art at the University of North 
Carolina’s summer session at, Chapel Hill. 
Mr. Speight was born in Bertie County and 
first studied art at Meredith College in 
Raleigh. Since 1925 he has been teaching at 
the Academy. He has won many awards for 
his painting and is represented in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by a_ landscape, 
“Spring at Manayunk.” 
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Nationalism 


The question of nationalism in art has 
been engrossing two San Francisco critics, 
Glenn Wessels of the Argonaut and Junius 
Cravens of the News. In different ways, 
they have discussed the subject of a dis- 
tinctive American school. Wessels, who in 
addition to being a writer is professor -of 
painting at the California School of Arts 
and Crafts, said: 

By logic chopping and copious verbalization 
we are in the process of convincing ourselves 
that we have a national art tradition. Critics 
with the temerity to expound the virtues of 
foreign painting suffer jingoist attack. For 
primitives have we not the journeyman por- 
traitists and sign painters of Revolutionary 
times? And the “School of Benjamin West”? 
Ergo, we stand self-sufficient and self-con- 
scious. 

But within the period of time which in 
America brought forth some thirty or forty 
painters of uncertain strength and dubious orig- 
inality, France alone produced David, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Courbet, Millet, Corot, Meryon, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Monet, Manet, Guys, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, Cezanne, Seurat, Sig- 
nac, Rodin, Bourdelle, Maillol, Matisse, Gau- 
guin, Rousseau, Derain, de Segonzac, Utrillo, 
Friez, Braque, Leger . . . not to mention many 
others whose blood was foreign but; whose 
painting was essentially French. “There must 
be some reason why such a galaxy of genius 
shone over that land during the last hundred 
years. 

The effect of official recognition upon the arts 
in France is much overrated. The Academy is 
political rather than artistic. Highly efficient 
art dealers, “French super-salesmanship,” can- 
not be held entirely to account. The real 
reason for this growth is that the soil is richer. 
A great painter is an individual who consciously 
or unconsciously sums up the best of some 
period. He draws on the work preceding him 
as the new leaf nourishes itself upon leaf mold. 
Museums full of the good and bad work of 
the past and a public imbued with an art 
tradition serve him, whether he reacts from, 
or reacts to their stimulus. Each new art 
movement arises like the fabled Phoenix, from 
the ashes of the past. But you have to have 
the ashes. 

American painting in the past has reacted 
to a series of influences from Europe. It was 
the English portrait school of Gainsborough 
and Reynolds which guided the early portrait 
painters. The landscape painters fed on Ruis- 
dael, Claude and the Barbizon group. Figure 
artists “took off’ from the French Academy 
or the French Impressionists. Some artists, 
notably Whistler and Sargent, belong to Europe 
rather than America. 

We are undoubtedly forming a “soil” in which 
great painting may grow. But until the time 
comes when it will have reached the necessary 
depth and richness we shall have to continue 
importation of humus. 

* * * 


Cravens is a trifle more hopeful than Wes- 
sels. In reviewing an exhibition of work by 
the pupils of the Presidio Open Air School, 
he wrote: 


Having been derived, as a nation, from the 
world at large, we have developed our art from 
that of our antecedents in various parts of 
the Old World. Whether or not we shall ever 
evolve something which might be comparable 
to a native art depends upon the growing and 
future generations. That immediately in- 
volves the question of educational methods. 

The old “copy” system of teaching drawing, 
which prevailed in lower schools, both private 
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Epstein, Before He Became a “Stormy Petrel” 





“The Duchess of Hamilton,” by Jacob Epstein. 


Jacob Epstein, who has just executed a 
much discussed portrait of Professor Einstein, 
is the creator of one of the most important 
of Toledo’s 1933 acquisitions—“The Duchess of 
Hamilton,” given to the museum by Stevenson 
Scott in memory of another art dealer, Henry 
Reinhardt. This portrait was done in 1915, 
before the most radical tendencies in Epstein’s 
work became apparent—the tendencies which 
caused the American sculptor to become the 
“stormy petrel” of English art. There is a 
yawning chasm between it and such works as 
“Day” and “Night” for the facade of Lon- 
don’s Underground Railway Building and the 


large “Genesis,” all of which, because of the 
heated controversy they aroused, were repro- 
duced in Tue Arr Dicesr. 

Epstein’s portraits are held to be sincere like- 
nesses, but at the same time vastly more 
than mere copies of the features of the sub- 
jects. Hidden forces are suggested, though the 
outer aspect is one of repose. Only two 
casts of the “Duchess of Hamilton” were 
made, one belonging to the Duchess and the 
other now in the possession of Toledo. 

Tue Arr Dicesr has received from Epstein 
a photograph of his “Professor Einstein,” which 
will be reproduced in a future number. 





and public, until very recently, has probably 
done more to stunt the growth of American 
art than any one other thing. Having been 
forced to imitate mediocre, unimaginative ex- 
amples of “realistic” drawing, generation after 
generation has grown up not only without cre- 
ative ideas but without art appreciation— 
though thoroughly imbued with mediocrity and 
bad taste. But to draw a pretty valentine for 
Papa should not be the aim and end of art 
education. 

It is natural for most children to draw. In 
recent years a few private schools here and 
there began to recognize in that desire a cre- 
ative impulse. By experimenting it was found 
that if children are intelligently supervised but 
not tampered with, and not encouraged to 
copy, they develop original creative powers, 
color sense and artistic judgment. The ex- 
periment justified itself to such a degree that 
many cities throughout the country—San Fran- 
cisco among them—have recently adopted 
similar methods for their public schools. 


One of the first San Francisco private schools, 
if not the first, to employ creative methods 
was the Presidio Open Air School. The art 
director there is Mary Lee Sears. That school’s 
annual spring showings of children’s work have 
served to help blaze a trail of enlightenment, 
so to speak, in the field of our lower school 
art education. 

An exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture by the Presidio School pupils ranging 
in age from 6 to 12 years is now being held 
at the Adams-Danysh gallery. The collection 
is encouraging, to say the least. After looking 
at it, one thinks that perhaps there is a future 
for creative art in America after all. 

Were this kind of education to be univer- 
sally employed, art would take a natural, log- 
ical place in our national life. It would be- 
come a part of our background instead of 
being an artificial, nondescript something which 
remains superimposed, at best, and which has 
never been rightly understood by us as a 
people. 
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Kansas City Buys Notable XIII Century Stained Glass Window 


The story of St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
who was martyred on the wheel because she 
defended her Christianity against the tyrant 
Maximinus, is depicted in the important French 
thirteenth century stained glass window which 
the William Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery of 
Kansas City has just acquired through French 
& Co. The window, lancet shaped, six feet nine 
inches high and thirty-one inches wide, has 
been installed at the east end of the north 
corridor of the beautiful museum building. 

The top medallion shows St. Catherine seated 
before the hermit who has come to foretell 
her mystical marriage with Christ. The cen- 
tral rondel reveals the Saint defending her 
beliefs against Maximinus and fifty of his 
learned: scholars. The bottom medallion de- 
picts her martyrdom. She is shown in a 
swoon, bound to the wheel on which her tor- 
mentors endeavor to tear her apart. Behind 
her stand the pitying hermit and two armed 
soldiers. On the sides of the window are four 
half medallions, showing Noah sending out the 
dove from the Ark, the Sinners brought to 
Hades, the Baptism, and St. John bringing the 
Lamb into Jerusalem. Between the main 
panels are two diamond shaped medallions en- 
closing the Dove and the Star of David, em- 
blems of the New and Old Testaments. 

The art of stained or painted glass is an 
old one. The Romans knew it, although it 
is doubtful if it was used then for windows. 
The earliest example of its use to admit a 
colored light into churches dates from the 
Carolinian period. It is recorded that the 
English came to France in the seventh century 
in search of painted windows, a practice that 
continued through the thirteenth century, as 
the glass of Canterbury Cathedral is of un- 
doubted French origin. The eleventh century 
in France saw an universal use of stained 
glass in churches, although none of these re- 
main, having been destroyed in the many 
fires which caused the leading to melt. At 
this time, the windows were small and for 
the most part were composed almost entirely 
of large figures. 

With the twelfth century, knowledge of 
stained glass became more definite. The monk 
Theophilius, writing at the beginning of this 
century, gives the technique of its manufac- 
ture. The earliest colors were obtained by 
crushing and melting Roman mosaics. When 
these were no’ longer available, chemical colors 
had to be discovered. The predominant color 
was blue, of an intense tonality and without 
the greenish or purple tinge that was to come. 

The glass was very hard, full of bubbles and 
impurities which caught the light and broke 
it up into many rays, intensifying the bril- 
liancy of the window. Many modern crafts- 


A Lafayette Exhibition 


Until May 20 the centenary of the death of 
Lafayette is being celebrated at the Maison 
Francaise in Rockefeller Center with an ex- 
hibition of rare portraits, manuscripts and his- 
torical documents pertaining to him. The 
Louvre, which is conducting a similar exhibi- 
tion opening June 30, has co-operated with the 
American Friends of Lafayette and Les Amis 
du Musée de Blerancourt by sending much in- 
teresting material. 

Among the works of art is the painting “La- 
fayette With Washington at Mount Vernon,” 
loaned by the Metropolitan Museum, which is 
the work of two artists, Thomas Pritchard Ros- 
siter and L. R. Mignot. Portraits by Jean 
Nagel and Rembrandt Peale and the Brook- 
lyn Museum’s canvas by S. F. B. Morse pre- 





A A A ST CNET 


Stained Glass Window. French 13th Century 


men believe that it is a fallacy to say that 
the art of stained glass of the middle ages 
is a lost one. It could be manufactured today 
and the same colors and effects could be ob- 
tained if the impurities were allowed to remain. 
These early windows were a mosaic of colored 
glass, the tonality having been introduced in 
the making of the glass. Often there were 
300 small pieces in a square yard. All details 
were painted on the glass in grisaille with an 
acid and then fired. 

Twelfth century glass may remain in frag- 


sent the features of the friend of the American 
Revolution unidealized. Another interesting 
item, “Lafayette and His Family in Prison at 
Olmutz,” by Thomas Mattison, is a romantic 
story-telling picture. There are a!so several 
prints and miniatures. 





Forty Carnegie Hall Artists 

The Artists of Carnegie Hall are bringing 
their second season to a successful close with 
a spring exhibition at the Carnegie Hall Art 
Gallery, New York, until May 30. The group 
exhibiting comprises forty painters, etchers 
and sculptors who have studios in Carnegie 
Hall. Landscapes, still lifes, portraits and 
sculpture are being shown, representing a 
cross-section of the group’s work during the 
past year. 


ments in the Cathedral of St. Denis, just out- 
side of Paris in which the Abbot Suger first 
used the principles of Gothic architecture in 
the pointed arch and the counteracting of 
thrusts by means of buttresses. The center 
of production was in Paris, and the end of 
the century found windows being made for 
Chartres (after the great fire of 1194), Le 
Mans (begun in 1155), Anger (1176), Poitiers 
(1188), and St. Remi at Reims. 

With the thirteenth century came a real 
painted glass, in which the colors were applied 
directly on the surface and then fired. This 
was done as a means of accelerating production, 
The center of manufacture in the first half 
of this century moved to Chartres because 
of the great activity there. The blue used 
tended to have a purple cast, but the reds, 
greens and yellows remained the same. The 
window space became larger and was often 
divided into three sections by an architectural 
detail. The figures were better drawn, less 
rigid and more life-like and the folds of the 
draperies became more involved. 

As the century progressed, painted glass 
was more and more used,. the elaborate back- 
grounds and interlacing gave way toc a re- 
peated diaper pattern, all done to accelerate 
the manufacture. Simple bands replaced the 
complicated earlier borders. The intense blue 
of the background was intermingled with red 
to produce an effect of purple. The subject 
became less impoftant and the effect sought 
became a sparkling, jewel-like mosaic of many 
colors, such as is found in the great rose win- 
dows of Notre Dame. 

In the middle of the century the workshops 
moved back to Paris because of the great vit- 
reaux of the St. Chapelle (1243-48) and Notre 
Dame rose windows. The last two decades 
marked the beginning of the decadence of 
stained glass. The extensive use of grisaille 
was introduced, a method hitherto used only 
in Cistercian churches, where the monks had 
desired more white light. Brilliant colors were 
no longer used and the mosaic effect was lost. 
With the discovery and extensive use of a 
brilliant yellow made by silver, the earlier 
character of the Middle Ages was entirely 
abandoned. 

There is little doubt that Kansas City’s win- 
dow is French and dates from about 1260- 
1270, before the extensive use of grisaille. The 
handling of the figures places it surely in the 
second half of that century. They are still 
archaic in feeling, the drapery is simple and 
ample. Perhaps most convincing of its an- 
cestry is the brilliant, mosaic character seen 
when the morning sun streams through into 
the museum interior. 


Anglo-Saxon Museums 


The 29th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Museums will be held May 30 
and 31 and June 1 at Toronto, which is 
celebrating its centennial this spring. The first 
of three morning sessions will have a pro- 
nounced Anglo-Saxon flavor, being an interna- 
tional discussion of museum problems in Great 
Britain, Canada and other parts of the British 
Empire, and the United States. ‘The second 
session will be devoted to a symposium on 
museum buildings: The third will have to do 
with the rise of history museums. 

The annual dinner will conclude the meeting, 
the speakers being Paul J. Sachs, president of 
the Association; S. F. Markham, Empire Secre- 
tary of the British Association; and H. J. Cody, 
president of the University of Toronto. 
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The Primitives 


In recent years there has been an increasing 
interest in the art of primitive peoples, its in- 
fluence on the modern artists of Europe and 
America being widely noted by art critics 
One of the few exhibitions of this art yet at- 
tempted in America is taking place at the Fogg 
Museum, Harvard, where, through the courtesy 
of the Peabody Museum, a wide collection of 
sculptures, jewelry and textiles from the primi- 
tive tribes of Africa and the Pacific Islands is 
on view until May 28. Almost all the exhibits 
were selected from the fine ethnological col- 
lections of the Peabody Museum, the purpose 
being to bring to public attention the aesthetic 
quality of these objects, which were originally 
assembled for scientific research only. 

European contact with Negro Africa and 
the Pacific Islands goes back to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when explorers roamed 
the world hunting for new trade routes. How- 
ever, native specin:ens from these places did 
not appear generally in Europe before the 
eighteenth century. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, collections of these curi- 
ositics were gathered into ethnological mu- 
seums, where they helped in the study of primi- 
tive tribal life. The present exhibition repre- 
sents a marked variation on the usual art mu- 
seum technique in that, while the objects are 
presented from an aesthetic point of view, the 
ethnological background is given by meaus 
of photographs, maps and culture: surveys. 

The main sculpture producing areas of Afri- 
ca contribute to the exhibit’s scope and rarity. 
The Congo, the most productive of all, is 
represented by fetish figures, stools in the shape 
of human beings and masks from the secret 
societies, which form so mysterious a part 
of native life. Other districts of West Africa 
are also included, Cameroon by a rare and curi- 
ous mask of the Bamum tribe, Benin City by 
a superb ivory figure and some bronze cere- 
monial beads. 

Among the Oceanic objects, two of the finest 
are a painted ceremonial head from New Ire- 
land and a Maori ancestral figure. Figures 
of unknown derivation from Easter Island 
illustrate its remote and mysterious art. 

In judging the art of any primitive group it 
is important to bear in mind certain general 
characteristics. The exact style depends upon 
the usable materials which the tribe has at 
hand. In Africa and Oceanica the material is 
wood and the sculpture exhibits the bold 
modelling natural to the medium. It is espe- 
cially notable for its three-dimensional quality, 
and for a fluidity that contrasts with the tight- 
ness so often present in the sculpture of peoples 
traditionally using stone. Rhythm is an im- 
portant element in the design, serving to unite 
disconnected parts into a dynamic and signifi- 
cant whole. Realistic copying of nature is 
not attempted, but these figures possess an 
amazing inner quality that gives them a per- 
sonality of their own. 





National Arts Club Prizes 


More than one hundred members of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York, are represented 
in the annual exhibition of small paintings and 
sculpture being held there until May 30. 

The three club prizes were awarded this 
year to Irving Wiles for “The Back Door,” 
to Harriet Blackstone for “Baby With Bowl,” 
and to Ernest Lawson for “Peggy's Cove.” 
Oscar Fehrer, chairman of the exhibition, ex- 
plained that the prizes were more honorary than 
lucrative this year because the funds available 
for the purpose amounted to $25 only for 
each prize winner. Previously awards have 
been as much as $300. 
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New York Sees Some Boston Independence 


eu 





“Settling the World’s Problems,” by Allan Rohan Crite. 


With the debut in New York of the Boston 
Society of Independent Artists in a group ex- 
hibition at Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th 
Street, the metropolis, which has just had the 
unusual experience of seeing two huge inde- 
pendent shows rugpigg concurrently, will have 
the »;portunity of studying a similar move- 
ment i: another section. The Boston show, 
however, is hand picked, having been selected 
from the recent Independent exhibition in Bos- 
ton by John Davis Hatch, }-, curator of the 
Fenway Court Museum, ard Gayton Whit- 
more of the Grace Horne Gallery. It will 
continue until June 9. 

Among the exhibitors are Allan Rohan Crite, 
only Negro member of the society, who shows 
his canvas “Settling the World’s Problems,” 
and John Newberry, Jr., who at 14 is the 
youngest member. Sam Charles, a pianist 
equally well-known as a painter; Charles Hop- 
kinson, prominent portrait painter; Carl Gor- 
don Cutler, teacher and a‘ specialist in color; 
Charles Hovey Pepper, already well-known to 
New York gallery-goers; and Elizabeth Salton- 
stall are all ably represented. Charles J. Con- 
nick, who exhibits “Sunnybrook,” is noted as 
a designer and worker in stained glass. His 
masterpieces in light and color—the western 
rose window in the Cathedral of St. John 


the Divine, the Christian Epic windows in 
Princeton University Chapel, and the series 
for Grace Cathedral in San Francisco—have 
won him international recognition. 

Other exhibitors are: Alexis Arapoff, Evelin 
Bourne, Doreen Bowman, J. Randolph Brown, 
Frank Carson, Leighton Cram, Helen Dick- 
son, Jeannie Dupee, Arthur Esner, Jido Fu- 
jita, Isolde Gilbert, Elinor Goodridge, Mary 
Greenwood, Prescott Jones, Erica Karawina, 
Ethel Katz, Aline Kilham, Omer Lassonde, 
Arcadius Lyon, Duncan McMillan, John New- 
berry, Rosamond Newberry, Edmund Quincy, 
Matene Rachotes, Jessie Sherman, Ernest Stock, 
John Taylor, Gertrude Tonsberg, Louis Wil- 
liams and Hildegard Woodward. 

At the time of the last Independent exhibi- 
tion in Boston, the critic of the Boston Post 
summed up the reasons for maintaining the 
independent organizations: “We repeat, as we 
have so often before, our conviction that an 
independent show has a definite place in the 
community for many reasons: stirring ‘arrived 
artists’ out of deceptive ruts, arousing atten- 
tion to fresh points of view and spurring on 
beginners with at least a modicum of talent 
to greater endeavor.” This being true, Boston 
should feel that art in New York must be 
in a healthy state indeed. 





Godsoe Directs Uptown Gallery 

Robert Ulrich Godsoe, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Chapman Publications as art 
critic, has just been appointed art director 
for the Uptown Gallery, at the Continental 
Club, New York. The first exhibition under 
his direction, which opens on May 15, will 
comprise a group of young New York painters. 


Dell Quest to Continue Galleries 

The Chester H. Johnson Galleries of Chicago 
wi'l continue in operation, according to an an- 
nouncement of Dell Quest, partner of the late 
Mr. Johnson. Besides conducting his part of 
the business, Mr. Quest will act as administra- 
tor for the share belonging to the Johnson 
heirs. The firm’s policy remains unchanged. 
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New York Criticism 


[A great deal of what is: written by art 
critics consists of perfunctory accounts. of 
exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 
Now and then, when the New York critics 
present positive views, THe Art DIGEST 
tries to epitomize them in this department.] 





Tack’s Decorative Experience 

Augustus Tack has just held two exhibitions 
in New York—paintings at Wildenstein’s and 
drawings at the Leonard Clayton Gallery. 
These imaginative paintings, in the judgment of 
Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, “ful- 
fill their best purpose in relation to an in- 
terior decorative scheme in which they can 
be viewed with a certain detachment. To 
see them in the intimacy of a gallery invites 
too close inspection, with an attendant in- 
ability to perceive their full decorative signifi- 
cance. At the same time, one of the chief 
attractions offered by the work of this artist 
is the quality he achieves in painting, his sensi- 
tive and skillful use of colors. . One is 
engaged. by the lyrical play of pattern and 
color in them, and occasionally, by a deeper 
spiritual significance.” 

Tack’s drawings consisted mostly of sketches 
for larger designs, and Margaret Breuning of 
the Post found that they summed up “the 
essential qualities of the artist in a striking 
manner. Moreover, their subtlety, their deli- 
cacy and lack of emphasis, which seem to 
suggest rather than define form in many in- 
stances and to imply color, have a freshness 
and imaginative appeal that many finally elab- 
orated works of art entirely lack. 

“In such drawing as this, where one feels 
the first fine rapture of the artist’s impulse, 
the enormous resour¢es of anatomical knowl- 
edge on which this spontaneity makes de- 
mands must not be overlooked. Economy of 
means is made possible by his fundamental 
grasp of structure which, paradoxical as it 
may seem, allows the artist to escape the 
narrow range of visual observation into a 
highly personal and immensely effective realiza- 


tion of form.” 
2: * a 


Stuart Davis and Abstraction 


Still unfaltering in his allegiance to the ab- 
stract, Stuart Davis remains “the most resolute 
of our practitioners and the most expert,” ac- 
cording to Henry McBride’s criticism of Davis’ 
show at the Downtown Gallery in the Sun. 
“There isn’t an item in the present collection 
that shows -the least fumbling or uncertainty, 
and there isn’t a picture that doesn’t publish 
to the world the precise period in which it 
was done. It is distinct in style, and after 
you grant that the original impulse to be ab- 
stract came from France, it is sufficiently Ameri- 
can. ... The artist, however, also diminishes 
in humor, and that I deplore. A Stuart Davis 
of some years ago could be counted on every 
time for some wise-cracks. None are to be 


Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 


* 
Summer rates now effective 


Hotel Wigilan 


116 East 56th Street - New York 





had from him this year. If the machine age 
is going to compel us to be solemn all the 
time we should have been warned before going 
in for it so heavily.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post found it to 
be “a colorful, gay showing.” “For these 
charming decorative paintings may be en- 
joyed for themselves without any devastating 
struggle to reconcile the unreconcilables of 
space and time. The cubistic practice of pre- 
senting objects whichdsaVe disparate structure, 
but similar functioning, appears, also, to be 
the end and aim of some of this recent work. 
But the esoteric contenmfef the paintings need 
not disturb the admirer of these sharp, clear 
arabesques of pattern and provocative arrange- 
ments of color notes. They are their own 
best interpreters of the artist’s ideas.” 


* *,* 


Paul Sample’s Originality 

A glint of originality lent interest to Paul 
Sample’s exhibition at the Ferargil Gallery, ob- 
served Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. 
Besides revealing “a skillful, staccato touch 
and considerable adroitness in handling,” Sam- 
ple’s work also demonstrated that “his draw- 
ing is sound and that he is a fair colorist, 
though his color is a bit wanting in quality. 
In the figure subjects particularly there are 
passages which are incomprehensively leaden 
and cold. The important point that remains, 
though, is that Mr. Sample has an outlook 
of his own and technically discloses a good 
deal of ability.” 

An authentic Ameriegt—note is definitely 
realized in Sample’s work, pointed out Mar- 
garet Breuning of the Post. “Fortunately, these 
paintings are not only sincere and direct but 
they display adequate r@sources of craftsman- 
ship to give the aesthetic idea completeness.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun: “Sample, who 
has not yet fixed upon a personal style, looks 
unafraid upon life. and will probably get his 
bearings in it very soon. He has already put 
down some crowded impressions of suburban 
life, looked at ranches, penetrated into hospi- 
tals and did one picture of a croquet game 
that seems to have allegorical implications.” 

* * . 


Making Accessories Fit 


The portraits which Maria de Kammerer 
is exhibiting at the Seligmann Galleries until 
May 25, show a dual approach in style, ac- 
cording to Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 
une. “In either vein, whether in the decora- 
tive linear manner with which she paints her 
portraits of children and young women, or the 
more forceful style she adapts to her men 
subjects, she is equally skillful. . . . This 
artist carries the characterizing touch even to 
the backgrounds of her formal portraits. One 
lovely sitter is endowed with an ancestral 
castle, and her New York men subjects with 
befitting environment, yachting interests and 
so forth.” | 

Edward Alden Jewell saw the same “sort 
of elegant simplification that marks the por- 
trait work of Boutet de Monvel,” and re- 
marked: “Miss de Kammerer has an adroitly 
handled, clean technique, which avoids all 
fussiness and depends for its effect upon the 
bold, decorative directness of the poster. It 
is in this sense that her work departs from 
naturalism; at the same time, she is evidently 
concerned in a major way with catching the 
sitter’s likeness.” 

oak 


Miss Latham and Mrs. Cook 


Freshness of viewpoint and soundness of 
craftsmanship marked Barbara Latham’s ex- 
hibit at the Weyhe Gallery, according to Mar- 
garet Breuning’s review in the Post. 


“Color 





is an allurement throughout the whole range 
of paintings. It is used with boldness and 
vigor, yet always with intelligent regard for 
the enhancement of each statement so that 
the variety and unexpectedness of the color 
patterns gives the exhibition a stimulating, 
provocative appearance.” 

“One is immediately struck by the close 
similarity of style between her Mexican por- 
traits and those of Howard Cook,” said Car- 
lyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune. “Then, 
as such matters will, it turns out that Barbara 
Latham is, in reality, Mrs. Cook. The coinci- 
dence of style thus seems satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and one can go to enjoy thoroughly 
the smooth skill with which she uses the dry 
brush technique and the refined way she elicits 
character. Her New England landscapes are 
also very well done.” 

6: =» 


A Voice from the Wilderness 


All .of the critics were interested in the 
group of 35 water colors by Louis Eilshemius 
shown at the Valentine Galleries. Perhaps the 
most sympathetic review was that of Henry 
McBride of the Sun: “These water color 
landscapes are gracious, fluent, lyrical and 
complete. They were executed with a cer- 
tainty and an innocent conviction that are 
very surprising when it is considered how long 
a period of probation the artist suffered be- 
fore recognition came to him. Less gifted 
men would have gone mad, under the same 
circumstances—or have given up painting. 
Louis Eilshemius calmly went on singing alone 
in the wilderness. The story ought to put 
courage into other artists struggling along un- 
aided, for it does seem to prove that good 
work must win out in the end.” 

Eilshemius’ exhibition bore “the hall-mark 
of indigenous American art,” said Margaret 
Breuning in the Post. “This charm of as yet 
unravaged natural beauty is seldom rendered 
with such poignancy and delicacy combined as 
in these water colors. Each sets a different 
tempo of mood, which is echoed in its color 
pattern, its selection of detail, its particular 
envelope of atmosphere, shimmering with dry 
summer’s heat, moisture laden or crisp and 
clarified so that objects attain a curiously in- 
tensity of outline.” 

2: ke 


Corbino Escapes Classification 


More than promise was discernible in Jon 
Corbino’s first one-man show at Contemporary 
Arts, according to Howard Devree’s opinion 
in the Times. “He is modern but not freakish. 
Occasionally he achieves brilliance of color. 
He has a healthy curiosity for varied subject- 
matter.” Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 
une found him “subtle and at times a pleas- 
ing colorist, but there is an unfinished quality 
about many of his works which tends to de- 
tract from the charm of a warm and varied 
palette.” 

“Jon Corbino,” said Henry McBride in the 
Sun, “has the virtue of escaping classification 
in any of the convenient pigeon holes. He 
has flirted with modernism, to be sure, but 
seems to be bent on acquiring a personal ex- 
pression rather than on becoming an avowed 
convert to any of the prevailing cults. This, 
of course, is quite as it should be, even though 


it results, temporarily, in a little uncertainty 
as to his aim.” 


* - * 
Wheeler Williams Wins Praise 


A fresh imaginative approach to themes 
which have been used from time immemorial 
was found by Margaret Breuning of the Post 
in the garden sculpture which Whieeler Wil- 
liams showed at the Arden Gallery. “Mr. 
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Varied Materials Used by Lovet-Lorski 


Williams” she wrote, “has a flair for decora- 
tion, graceful continuity of line and pleasing 
disposition of masses.’ 

Mr. Williams’ sculpture gave Carlyle Burrows 
of the Herald Tribune “distinct pleasure” and 
made him feel “that the sculptor will do more 
and interesting things.” Mr. Burrows was in 
accord with Mrs. Breuning’s opinion that 
“talent and versatility’ were manifested in 
the exhibition and that the sculptor “has ideas 
and embodies them in capably modeled forms. 
Contemplating the adornment of gardens, he 
nevertheless avoids the mere prettiness which 
so often goes with such work.” 

* * * 


Rungius, Painter and Hunter 


Paintings of big game in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region by Carl Rungius are on view at 
the Harlow, McDonald Galleries. Caribou, 
mountain goats and moose are vividly pre- 
sented against a backdrop of the romantic, 
wild scenery that is their native habitat. 
Rungius is both sportsman and painter, and 
of this combination Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune remarked: “Unlike the paint- 
er who is sportsman first and artist after- 
ward, Rungius carries an artist’s sensibilities 
into the remote regions which he paints in 
his work . . . Always a realist, his work is, 
however, freely painted and shows a tactful 
avoidance of too much detail.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post wrote: “He 
gives a veracious account of the beauty of lithe, 
resilient pose and of latent strength suggested 
in even the most quiescent moments of these 
powerful creatures. He also gives a portrait 
of the villain of these sylvan wilds in the 
canvas of the hunter and his pack horses 
invading the haunts of the animals, intent on 


their destruction.” 
@.'@: 26 


Butler Depicts Western Desert 

Water colors of New Mexico and Arizona 
by Andrew Butler, shown at the Keppel Gal- 
lery, will “appeal to those who, on a_ hot 
summer’s day, have traveled through the west- 
ern desert,” quoting Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune. “With sharp line and smooth 
color washes he captures much of the crisp feel- 
ing of his subjects—the winding trail of a dry 
desert canyon, a ‘water tank’ town with ‘ts 
side tracked boxcars and similar scenes of west- 
ern character. At the first glance, these little 
panoramas, which are very carefully drawn, 
seem altogether lifeless, both in spirit and con- 
tent. But more than one repays closer scrutiny. 
After all, it is the character of the scene that 
counts, and this Mr. Butler apprehends with 


a good deal of certainty.” 
* @* @ 


A Modern French “Primitive” 

André Bauchant, modern French “primitive,” 
was given his second showing in New York 
at Mrs. Sullivan’s Gallery, 111 East Sixty- 
Second Street. For generations Bauchant’s 
family were horticulturists and merchants of 
flowers in France, and many floral subjects are 
in the exhibition, handled in the artist’s cus- 
tomary manner, which is described by Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times as being “quaint, 
precise, flatly painted against a background of 
uniform tone, low in key.” 

“Being a primitive,” continues Jewell, “Bau- 
chant is an exponent of the every-leaf-on-every- 
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“Torso,” 


Ten recent sculptures by Boris Lovet-Lorski 
are being shown at the Wildenstein Gallery in 
New York until May 25. Brought from his 
California studio, these works are executed 
in such exotic materials as green onyx, carved 
lava, rose de France, rose de Milan, Cretan 
marble and black Belgian marble. Also inclu- 
ded is an eleven foot female figure in bronze. 

Since his arrival in America in 1920, Lovet- 


tree school. Offhand one might suppose that a 
device such as this would result in natural- 
ism of the photographic variety. However, 
it does not. No mistaken bird would ever seek 
a resting place in these trees . . . André Bau- 
chant, far less arresting than the Douanier 
Rousseau, has yet a delicacy of touch that 
serves him well in his smaller floral subjects. 
The work has a certain naive decorative appeal, 
reinforced by the artist’s horticultural know- 
ledge. But it is, one suspects, the sort of art 
whose aesthetic importance can easily be over- 


estimated.” 
* * » 


A Restorer Shows His Paintings 


Prof. Pasquale Farina, well known restorer 
of paintings, held an exhibition of his own 
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Carved in Rose Marble of Milan by Boris Lovet-Lorski. 
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Lorski has become closely identified with 
American artists. In his own words he prefers 
to live and work in the nation which he con— 
siders “the most alive in the world today.” 
He has steadily come to the fore in American 
art circles. Several large exhibitions of his 
work have been circulated throughout the coun- 
try. Recently he held a one-man show at the 
Honolulu Art Museum. 
























































still lifes and flower canvases at the Cronyn 
& Lowndes Galleries. 

From the fifteen paintings on view Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald Tribune selected “Cala- 
dium Plants” for its “simplicity and general 
effectiveness.” He called Professor Farina a 
realist of the old school who “paints his sub- 
jects with matter of fact precision, accentuat- 
ing the high lights and deepening the shadows 
with apparent great care. His addiction to 
ornate vases as receptacles for his opulent flow- 
er combination is a curious feature of his paint- 
ings.” 
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100 Artists Represented in Ceramic Annual 





“Burschenlied aus‘Heidelberg,” by Russell Barnett Aitken. Prize for Best Piece of 
Ceramic Sculpture. 


Each successive edition of the annual 
Robineau Memorial Ceramic Exhibition gains 
in importance and national scope. The third 
of the series, being held at the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Art through May, drew entries from 
more than 100 potters and sculptors repre- 
senting 21 states. Supplementing this compre- 
hensive display is a one man show of ceramic 
sculpture by Waylande Gregory, winner of the 
prize for the best piece of ceramic sculpture 
in last year’s exhibition. 

Ohio entrants won the two major prizes. 
Russell Barnett Aitken of Cleveland took the 
award for the best example of ceramic sculp- 
ture with his unusual “Burschenlied aus Heidel- 
berg,” showing a group of German students 
dressed in dueling costume with man-size beer 
mugs in their hands. The first prize in pot- 
tery went to Edgar Littlefield, instructor in 
the department of ceramic art at Ohio Uni- 
versity. The judges were Mrs. Gertrude Herdle 
Moore, director of the Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester; Prof. Arthur E. Baggs of the cera- 
mic department of Ohio State University, and 
Guy Cowan of the Onondaga Pottery Co. The 
prizes’ were given by the women’s auxiliary 
of the Syracuse Museum and by the Onondaga 
Pottery Co. 

First honorable mention in ceramic sculp- 
ture was given to Waylande Gregory for his 
“Head of a Child,” adding one more to his 
long list of awards. Other honorable mentions 
in this field went to Genevieve and Diane 
Hamilton of Alliance, Ohio; to Mrs. Glenna 
Peck of Syracuse, and to Elizabeth and Mary 
Overbeck of Cambridge City, Ind. 

First honorable mention in pottery was won 
by William Soini of Brooklyn. Like honors 
went to Mrs. Ruth Randall, head of the arts 
and crafts department of Syracuse University; 
Maija Grotell of the Henry Street Pottery, 
New York; Wilbur Warne West, Margaret 
Steenrod and Herbert H. Sanders, all of Ohio 
State University; Charles M. Harder and Mary 








Emery, both*of the New York State College 
of Ceramics, and Whitney Atchley of Cleve- 
land. Special mention was given to H. Ed- 
ward Winter of Cleveland Heigh:s, Ohio. 

The pottery art of the American Indian 
was well represented in the exhibition by a 
group of artists from the Northern Pueblos 
Indian Agency at Santa Fe—Lufina Baca, 
Frances Chavarria, Lela Gutierrez, Marie Mar- 
tinez, Maximiliana Montoya and Tonita Roy- 
bal. Other exhibitors: 

Lulu Scott Backus, Arthur E. Baggs, Sterling 
Bailer, Arnold Bauer, Helena K. Beacham, 
Harriet J. Bentley, Mrs. Zoe Benwell, Flor- 
ence Bessom, Charles F. Binns, Elsie Binns, 
Paul Bogatay, Elsie F. Bonnet, Olympio Brin- 
desi, Anna R. Brewster, Sue K. Buttrick, 
Margaret Cable, Gladys Caldwell, Ruth Can- 
field, Elizabeth Capehart, C. K. Castaing, Guy 
Cowan, Elizabeth Crawford, Henrietta M. 
Crawford, Mary Day, Georgiana Dewitt, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Dodge, Emilie Z. Dooner, Mrs. R. 
L. Dorr, George W. Fetzer, Marion L. Fos- 
dick, John A. Frank, Warren Gilbertson, Jes- 
sie F. Gordon, Katherine B. Grove, Ieda Han- 
ley, Mrs. B. Harding, Prue M. Harris, Flora 
Huckfield, Rupert Hulteen, Ellen Jennings, 
Theola Kilburn, Annie Louise Kitchen, Mil- 
dred M. Landis, Willy Levin, Virginia Brand 
Liebowitz, Julia Mattson, Ruth M. Naumberg, 
Vera O. Neff, Carol Newell, Chester R. Nico- 
demus, George J. Openhym, Andrew Pereny, 
Linn L. Phelan, Sara J. Phillips, Winifred E. 
Phillips, Arnold Ronnebeck, Raymond Schlehr, 
Stella F. Schmeer, Viktor Schreckengost, Fran- 
ces Serber, E. L. Shearer, Richard V. Smith, 
I. P. Snelgrove, Jessie A. Stagg, Marjorie 
Stevens, Annetta St. Gaudens, Paul St. Gau- 
dens, Mary C. Stratton, Carrie T. Swartz, 
Joseph Taylor, Laura Taylor, Mrs. Grace T. 
Thomas, Harold Tishler, Mary Train, Gale 
Turnbull, Aimee Leprince Voorhees, Sylvie 
Weinstein, Ray L. Weiss, Helen Williams, Fran- 
ces Wilson and Alys Roysher Young. 


Hall of Fame 


Two pioneers of American art, John Quincey 
Adams Ward, sculptor, and Charles Sprague 
Pearce, painter, were commemorated when por- 
trait busts of them were unveiled in the Hall 
of American Artists at New York University. 
The bust of Ward, the work of Hermon A. 
MacNeil, one of Ward’s favorite pupils, was 
unveiled by Herbert Adams, American sculp- 
tor. Paul Bartlett, sculptor of the Pearce 
bust, died in 1925. 

Among the works of Ward in New York 
City are “The Indian Hunter,” ‘in Central 
Park; “Washington,” on the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury Building in Wall Street; “Shake- 
speare,” on the Mall in Central Park; “Sol- 
dier of the Seventh Regiment on Guard,” also 
in Central Park; “Horace Greeley” and “Wil- 
liam E. Dodge,” in Herald Square, and “Henry 
Ward Beecher,” at Brooklyn City Hall. “The 
Good Samaritan” is in Boston, and his statue of 
Israel Putnam in Hartford. 

Ward was a leader in his day, and in 1874 
became president of the National Academy of 


Design. In his speech at the unveiling Mr. 
Adams said: “Ward was purely an American 
product. He enjoyed travel in Europe but 


never lived or worked there. He had decided 
ideas on this subject. ‘An American sculptor,’ 
he said, ‘will serve himself and his age best 
by working at home.’ He advised every young 
artist to go abroad but not to stay thzre.” 

Pearce was born in Boston in 1851 but spent 
most of his life in France. in recent years 
his fame had faded almost to obscurity, yei 
with his advent to the Hall of American Art- 
ists, he is again remembered. Among his 
better known paintings are the decoration for 
the North Hall of the Library of Congress in 
Washington; “Meditation” in the Metropolitan 
Museum; “The Sacrifice of Abraham” and “The 
Decapitation of St. John the Baptist” at the 
Chicago Art Institute, and the “Return of the 
Flock,” hanging in the Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco. 





“An Event of Courage” 


When he was a young man, Seymour 
Thomas, now a veteran and grizzled portrait 
painter in Los Angeles, did a portrait of 16- 
year-old Abbie Longyear and called it “Apple 
Blossoms.” Years rolled by, Miss Longyear 
became Mrs. Roberts and the mother of five 
children. Not long ago she asked the artist 
to paint her at the age of 50, and suggested 
that he pose her in front of “Apple Blossoms.” 
When the portrait was unveiled in Mr. Thomas’ 
studio recently, Madge Clover of the Los 
Angeles Saturday Night called it “an event of 
great courage.” 

Mrs. Roberts’ father was a mining engineer 
of Marquette, Mich., where he built himself 
a large pink sandstone house. Afterwards 
when he went to Brookline, Mass., to live, 
he took his house with him. He carried along 
the structure, in seventy-two car loads, and 
erected it on Fisher Hill. “So, evidently,” 
said Madge Clover, “sentiment runs in the 
family.” 


Meltsner Shows Mural Sketches 


Paul Meltsner is holding an exhibition of 
mural sketches and water colors at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, until May 26. Most 
of the works deal with industrial subjects, 
outstanding among which is a sketch for a 
forty foot mural called “From Chaos to Re- 
covery Under Roosevelt.” This exhibit marks 
Mr. Meltsner’s return to the field of mural 
decoration which he forsook in the last few 
years for-the painting of still life studies and 
sombre figure pieces. 
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Western Aquarelles 


The Water Color Committee of the Los An- 
geles Art Association assembled a collec- 
tion of fifty-two water color paintings, repre- 
sentative of some of the outstanding Western 
artists in this medium. These paintings were 


on view at the Los Angeles Public Library un- — 


til May 15. 

The exhibition had several purposes, accord- 
ing to the committee, among which were the 
encouragement of the appreciation and private 
collecting of water colors in the West “in or- 
der that the brilliant start made in this medium 
by some of our artists may come, through 
patronage, to full flowering,” and the building 
up “with the co-operation of every interested 
citizen” of a permanent collection of water 
colors “second to none in the country.” 

Purchase prizes amounting to $225 were 
given, as well as merit awards. Edouard A. 
Vysekal of Los Angeles, received first prize 
for his painting, “Way to School”; Johr 
Cooper Wright of Santa Barbara took second 
with “White Bowl,’ and Phyllis Shields of 
Ocean Park was given third prize for “Fruit 
and Flowers.” Merit awards went to Willard 
Nash of Santa Fe, N. M., for “Study of a 
Cab”; Phil Paradise, South Pasadena, for 
“Boat Landing” and Emil Bisttram, Taos, 
N. M. for “First Born.” Purchases made from 
the exhibit have been made part of the per- 
manent collection of the Los Angeles Art As- 
sociation. 

Announcement has not as yet been made 
of the public’s vote for the popular merit 
award, but it has been reported that pictures 
by Emil Kosa of Los Angeles, Millard Sheets 
of Claremont and Elmer Plummer of Los 
Angeles were leading. 

The artistic tempo of the West in water colors 
was well in evidence. Twenty-eight artists rep- 
resented Los Angeles, ten were from San Fran- 
cisco, seven from New Mexico, two from La- 
guna Beach and one each from San Diego, Mon- 
terey, Santa Barbara, Seattle and Denver. 
There were all types of handling of the medium, 
from the traditional English adherence of 
Arthur Millier and Millard Sheets to the post- 
impressionistic example of James Cooper Wright 
and the work in surrealisme of Elise Seeds. 





A Fencer’s Portrait 


The Arthur U. Newton Galleries, New York, 
have moved from 4 East 56th Street to 11 
East 57th Street, third floor, The removal 
was marked by a special showing of a por- 
trait of George Breed, champion fencer, by 
Elsie Southwick Clark, in connection with the 
International Fencing Bouts at the Hotel Bilt- 
more on May 3 and 4. It will eventually 
go to Harvard University, together with all of 
Mr. Breed’s medals. 

The fencer, now retired from competitions, 
was captain of the First Olympic Fencing Team 
to represent the United States, at Stockholm 
in 1912; captain again in 1920 and a member 
of the team in 1924. The artist in private 
life is Mrs. C. Waterbury Clark, a social 
registerite, who is best known for her portraits 
of debutantes. 





$100,000 Museum for Wichita 


The Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kan., 
has obtained funds from the city and a P. 
W. A. grant for the erection of the first unit 
of an art museum. The building, which will 
cost about $100,000, will be located on an 
eight-acre site in Central Riverside Park and 
will be under the administration of the asso- 


ciation, P. W. A. supplies $23,000, the city of 
Wichita the remainder. 
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Interest in Blake’s Art Receives Impetus 





“Angel Binding the Dragon.” A Water Color Drawing by William Blake. 


The visit of Laurence Binyon, noted Eng- 
lish author and authority on William Blake, 
to this country appears to have lent impetus 
to America’s appreciation of the Great Mystic. 
The past season saw several exhibitions de- 
voted to Blake’s strange and fascinating art. 
In Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Museum has 
just closed an exhibition of books and draw- 
ings from the’ apparently inexhaustible collec- 
tion of Lessing J. Rosenwald. Previously, in 
Boston the Museum of Fine Arts held what 
Mr. Binyon terms “a remarkable exhibition.” 
About the same tim the Fogg Art Museum 
showed a group of English water colors, selected 
by Charles C. Cunningham, in which appeared 
Blake’s “Angel Binding the Dragon,” one of his 
finest representations in America. 

This example, belonging to the Fogg Art 
Museum and reproduced herewith, Mr. Binyon 
said possessed “something of the grotesqueness 
resulting from Blake’s imperfect fusion of 
Gothic style and eighteenth century conven- 
tion, but is striking in its power of design 
and its color.” It is a water color drawing 
in dark bluish green with a rose colored light 
on the figure of the angel that heightens the 
supernatural effect. Unlike most mystics, Blake 
always wrested from his visions some “tran- 
scendental theory” which he was able to ex- 
press in his work. 

A possible clue to Blake’s genius might be 
found in his enviable gift of energy, according 
to Elisabeth Luther Cary in the New York 
Times. Miss Cary made this statement as 
a result of a lecture which Laurence Bin- 
yon gave at the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
The two essential features of the extraordinary 
personality of the artist and poet, in the view 
of Miss Cary, were “his persistent gladness and 
his insatiable energy.” 

“This energy had little to do with his enor- 
mous industry,” she continued, “which pro- 
vided for it an outward sign. It had to do 
with his spiritual and intellectual life. Prob- 


ably no man ever more desired to live con- 
tinuously in the spiritual world, freed from 
the corporeal world so full of error and dull 
thinking. 

“Work was his refuge from this corporeal 
world; within its sturdy walls he could enter- 
tain his visions unharassed and let his thoughts 
fly upward. Working, then, he was happy— 
and when was he not working? He had, 
through his poverty, much against which to 
contend. But the familiar notion that what 
you do is much better done if you are forced 
to fight for it has rarely been more convinc- 
ingly upheld than by the laborious method 
used to circulate his works. 

“The solution of his problem was revealed 
to him inevitably—he being Blake—through a 
vision. His dead brother Robert appeared to 
him to acquaint him with the technical 
method he was to use throughout his life, and 
which, almost to as great a degree as his 
writings, accounts for his present fame. 

“The morning following the night of the 
vision Mrs. Blake went out with half a crown, 
their entire capital, and spent from it ls. 10d. 
for materials. Blake then drew on copper 
plates each page of his composition, words 
and accompanying design, in some kind of 
stopping-out varnish. Then, placing the plates 
in an acid bath, the backgrounds were eaten 
away and the drawings, words and design alike 
were left in relief. Printing on a hand press 
from these reliet plates in such color as he 
desired for a ground color, he finished the 
impressions with colors applied by hand. 

“Examples of these pages were shown on 
the screen during the lecture, enlarged and 
without color. Seeing them thus with some 
of the original versions in color on the walls, 
it was interesting in the extreme to realize 
how little Blake’s powerful talent depended 
upon his color, which, nevertheless, sensitive 
or strong, was in itself eloquent of an excep- 
tional talent.” 
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Paint and Clay Club 








Acquires an Aiken 


“Mexican Huckleberry,” by Charles A. Aiken. 


The New Haven Paint and Clay Club has 
purchased for its permanent collection, from 
its 33rd annual exhibition just held there, a 
still life called “Mexican Huckleberry” by 
Charles A. Aiken. 

Mr. Aiken, who is the treasurer of the Fif- 
teen Gallery, New York, and president of the 
Wellesley Society of Artists, is represented in 
several public and private collections. He did 
the chancel decoration for the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Waban, Mass., and his 


painting, “Battle of Dogger Bank,” is in the 
National Gallery War Memorial collection. 

“Mexican Huckleberry,” a pleasing study 
of a spray of the shiny green leaves of that 
plant arranged effectively in a Mexican glass 
vase, was included in Mr. Aiken’s one man 
show held at the Fifteen Gallery the first 
week in January. This exhibition was well 
received by the critics, who commented on 
the soundness of Mr. Aiken’s compositions and 
his mastery of the paint medium. 





“The Trophy of the Alps” 


Through the generosity of an American, 
Edward Tuck, the French government has 
just dedicated near Monaco the partially 
restored monument in honor of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, called the Trophy of the 
Alps. 

The Trophy is considered the greatest Roman 
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monument in France. It was built in 5 B. C. 
and commemorated the conquest, after three 
campaigns, of the whole Alpine region and 
the submission of forty-four hostile tribes 
to the Romans. It originally consisted of a 
square substructure with two doors, one facing 
north and the other south. Above the sub- 
structure was a second story of narrower di- 
mensions, the summit of which was reached 
by four spiral stairways. Then came a col- 
onnade with pedestals encircling a tower with 
niches containing statues. The whole monu- 
ment attained a height of more than 160 feet 
with a breadth at the base of about 110 feet. 
From the ruins unearthed on the site, the 
present imposing creation, which in part re- 
produces and gives a detailed impression of 
what the original Trophy was, has been erected 
under the direction of Jules Formige. 





The Negro Annual 


The standard of the 1934 exhibition of Negro 
Art, sponsored by the Harmon Foundation and 
assembled by the College Art Association, now 
being held at the New School for Social Re- 
search until May 21, preliminary to a tour of 
the United States. is much higher than it has 
been, according to the critics. 

The show, which is limited to thirty-five 
works by artists of the Negro race, is “not 
extremely impressive but decidedly worth see- 
ing” in the opinion of Carlyle Burrows of the 
New York Herald Tribune. The critic feels 
that it gives a favorable idea of the work 
being done by these artists and shows that 
they are generally serious and able. 

“Such racial aspect as may once have 
figured,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the 
New York Times, “has virtually disappeared, 
so far as most of the work is concerned. Some 
of the artists, accomplished technicians, are 
seen to have slipped into grooves of one sort 
or another. There is the painter of Cézan- 
nesque still-life; there is the painter of Gau- 
guinesque nudes; and there are those who have’ 
learned various ‘dated’ modernist tricks.” 

This observatidn seems to coincide with 
the opinion of Cyril Kay-Scott, who in an 
article in the Denver Rocky Mountain News 
said that American Negro art is lacking in 
originality. Mr. Scott maintained that it is 
a pity that the Negroes with their rich back- 
ground “should turn their back on it and be 
content with the shallow eclectic culture of 
the average American. They could bring a 
priceless contribution, set their mark on this 
century, make history—and they want to 
be like everybody else.” 

“African sculpture, for instance, has been 
pronounced by some of our greatest living art 
critics as comparable in importance to that of 
the Greeks,” pointed out Mr. Kay-Scott. And 
yet young Negro students and fellow artists 
are not enthusiastic about it. “They want to 
paint and sculp like everybody else. What they 
get from Africa comes in tenth-rate dilution 
when the fountain head is at their feet.” 

In Mr. Kay-Scott’s opinion “regimentation 
is the worst enemy of art. That we eat, wear, 
read, hear, talk and think the same things 
from Boston to San Diego and from Palm 
Beach to Seattle is, from the standpoint of 
art and all the humanities, deplorable. We, 
and not Germany, are the great goose-steppers 
of history. Psychically, culturally and spiritu- 
ally we are at the mercy of a machine, a steam 
roller civilization. And, like everybody else, 
cur Negro citizers bow their souls under it. 

“Negro art has helped to remake modern art, 
beginning at Paris and Munich, where there 
are practically no Negroes. Here at home 
where we have millions of them we, and they, 
are content to receive tenth-hand hints of it.” 

Henry McBride in the New York Sun is 
apparently interested in the same problem in 
regard to Negro art when he writes: “The 
aptitude of the Negro for success in the fine 
arts, as evinced in the annual exhibitions 
of the Harmon Foundation, is always one of 
the most difficult things for a critic to measure 
. . . There is no question but that the race 
is artistic, but the difficulty comes when we 
attempt to decide if that race is to speak for 
itself or for us. At once weighty problems 
confuse the issue. Art patronage, until just 
recently at least, has come from the aristoc- 
racy. Is there a sufficient Negro aristocracy 
to support Negro geniuses, or shall the Negro 
adapt himself to white necessities and so to 
speak, paint -white.” 

Mr. McBride, however, feels that “it is too 
soon, possibly, to come to any reasonable solu- 
tion of such questions.” 
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Artist Is Not “The Forgotten Man” in Cleveland, Exhibit Shows 


For fifteen years Cleveland through the an- 
nual exhibition of its own artists has been 
building up art consciousness. It has worked 
on the idea that the artist and craftsman are 
part of the inner cultural life of the city and 
as such need patrons and the faith that comes 
from patronage. The slogan of the current 
Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleve- 
land Artists and Craftsmen, at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art until June 10, is: “The Artist 
Must Not Be the Forgotten Man.” That this 
sentiment has always been borne in mind there 
is evidenced by the fifteen year sales record, 
totalling $158,981.78 with the number of ob- 
jects sold amounting to 2,387 individual pieces. 

The jury of selection and award which con- 
sisted of Leon Kroll, artist, Gertrude Herdle 
Moore, director of the Memorial Art Gallery of 
Rochester, and Russell A. Plimpton, director 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Art, found the 
entries of an unusually high standard. In oil 
painting, the landscape and figure composition 
groups were outstanding in merit. The water 
color section and the graphic groups presented 
a variety of styles and methods surpassing 
those of a year ago and were said to be “par- 
ticularly in tune with the artistic temper of 
these times.” The level of the sculpture was 
considered unusually high and the crafts sec- 
tion, for which the Cleveland -annuals are 
usually distinguished, had a quality never 
equalled before. 

The following awards were made by the 

jury: Oil painting (landscape)—first, Jack 
J. Greitzer; second, E. Bart Gerald; third, 
Lloyd L. Westbrook. Oil painting (portrait) 
—first, Wendall N. Gates. Oil painting (fig- 
ure)—special award, Clarence H. Carter; sec- 
ond, Katherine McKee; third, Paul B. Travis. 
Oil painting (“Industrial Cleveland” theme)— 
first, Katherine McKee; second, Jozef Juraj 
Klamar. Oil painting (still life)—first, Louise 
B. Maloney; second, Rolf Stoll. 

Mural and decorative painting—first, Louise 
eS second, Marion Bryson; third, Nancy ABOVE—“Tapere Artists,” B 

Water color—first, Frank N. Wilcox; second, Clarence H. Carter. Special Award 
Charles Campbell; third, Paul B. Travis. in Oil Painting—Figure Composi- 

Illustration—first, Charles Campbell; second, tion for Group of Two. BELOW—“Industrial | Composi- 
Joseph B. Egan; third, Dean G. Coyle. Free- tion, No. 1,” by Katherine Mc- 
hand drawing—first, William Sommer; second, , Kee. First Prize: Oil Painting— 
Jessie Butler Sutton; third, Rudolf Bundasz. Industrial Cleveland. ; 
Etching and other intaglio processes—second, 
Jean Grigor Ulen; third, Kalman Kubinyi. 
Lithography—first, R. T. Limbach; second, 
Walter DuBois Richards; third, Stevan Do- 
hanos. Relief cuts, woodcuts, linoleum cuts— 
first, W. Phelps Cunningham; second, Stevan 
Dohanos; third, Norman R. Eppink. 

Sculpture in bronze or marble—first, Els- 
beth Seaver; third, Walter A. Sinz. Sculpture 
in wood—first, Nils Edwin Hanson. Ceramic 
sculpture—first, Russell Barnett Aitken; sec- 
ond, Bernice Zimmerman; third, Nancy Adams. 

Pottery—first, Viktor Schreckengost; second, 
Whitney Atchley; third, Alice A. Ayars. 

Jewelry—first, Mildred Watkins, Jane Howell, 
Dorothy Kirsop; second, H. V. Schiefer; third, 
Elnora Weaver Baird. Silverware—first. Jane 
Carson Barron. Enameling on metal—special 
award, H. Edward Winter; first, Kenneth F. 
Bates. Metalwork—first, Hudson Brisbine 
Roysher; second, Whitney Atchley; third, Ralph 
Martin. Bookbinding—first, John C. Bray- 
ton. 

Photography (portrait and figure)—first, 
Geoffrey Landesman; second, John Goski; third, 
Zenas H. Brown. Photography (landscape and 
miscellaneous) —first, James Thomas; second, 
Albert Duval; third, Marie Riggins. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
“Fifty Prints of the Year” Reviewed by Art Dealers Association 


“The Fifty Prints of the Year,” which be- 
came an annual feature under the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, whose discontinuance 
of it was a source of keen regret to the art 
world, has been revived by the American Art 
Dealers Association, and the first showing of 
the selected examples of 1933 is being held 
at the Grant Gallery in New York until May 
26. After that two or three editions of it will 
be put on circuit. The fifty were selected by 
a committee of three art dealers: C. Henry 
Kleeman, chairman, M. A. McDonald and Otto 
M. Torrington. Invitations to submit prints 
were sent to every print maker known to the 
association or in any published list. More 
than 1,000 examples from more than 300 artists 
were entered—“convincing proof,” according to 
the committee, “of the widespread interest in 
the high graphic arts in our country.” 

Each of the fifty prints is reproduced in the 


AT LEFT—‘The Golden 
Age,” an Etching by 
Robert Lawson. 


AT RIGHT—‘Grand Ca- 
nal, America,” a Dry Point 
by Gerald K. Geerlings. 


catalogue. They classify as follows: Etchings, 
14; dry points, 14; lithographs, 11; aquatints, 
4; aqua-mezzotint etching and aquatint, 1; 
wood engravings, 3; wood cut, 1; line engraving, 
1. The committee was surprised at the ex- 
cellence of the prints submitted in the wood 
medium, and Walter M. Grant was surprised 
when three of them were among the very first 
to be bought by collectors—all of which seenis 
to indicate that a renaissance in wood engrav- 
ing is imminent in America. The movement, 
too, is countrywide, the selected specimens be- 
ing divided between California, Massachusetts 
and New York. 

All the critics praised the “Fifty Prints,” even 
those who in doing so expressed reservations. 
Henry McBride of the Sun called them “bet- 
ter,” and added: “The improvement is not 
overwhelming and it cannot be measured cx- 
actly, but it is there undeniably and everybody 


AT LEFT —“Mala,” a 
Lithograph by Rockwell 
Kent. 


AT RIGHT—“Dancer,” an 
Aquatint by Doel Reed. 


feels it. The proportion of prints that the en- 
lightened amateur ‘wouldn’t mind having’ in- 
creases steadily, so that now the percentage of 
desirability is about 90 percent . . . The plates 
are printed better than they used to be, the 
subjects are more varied, and the artists are 
less afraid to exploit their own personalities. 
Our printmakers, however, do not yet consti- 
tute a threat to the European hierarchy that in- 
cludes such artists as Muirhead Bone, James 
McBey, D. Y. Cameron, and Henry Rush- 
bury. Certainly if Muirhead Bone could show 
in the present company he would immediately 
become the star of the event. Why Europe, 
and especially England, should excel us in 
print-making, can be explained in several ways, 
but probably the first reason is that of greater 
experience. The actual attribute in which 
they eclipse us is in greater concentration.” 


Edward Alden Jewell of the Times said that 
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Print Makers 





the art dealers’ committee had followed pre- 
cedent in dividing honors between the “con- 
servative” and the “modern” schools, but added 
that “ the former seems to have got rather the 


lion’s share.” While praising the collection as 
a whole, Mr. Jewell complained that in many 
cases attention was compelled “by technical ex- 
pertness alone... A good many of the techni- 
cally excellent plates in this exhibition appear 
innocent of significant content. They are empty 
shells, academic in that they but echo bygone 
pioneering affirmations; twice or oft-told tales, 
seduced to cunning oratory; coins on which the 
head of Caesar has become well-nigh effaced.” 

A complete list of the “Fifty Prints of the 
Year 1933” is as follows: 

Dry Points—“Harvesters,” A. A. McGrath; 
“Grand Canal, America,” Gerald K. Geerlings; 
“The Man Drawing,” Albert Sterner; “Sky- 
line, New York,” Albert Flanagan; “Portrait 
of Augustus John,” Walter Tittle; “The Hunt- 
er,” Umberto Romano; “R. F. D.,” Martin 
Lewis; “Pieta,” A. W. Heintzelman; “Tran- 
quility,” Stephen Wright; “Barclay Street, New 
York,” Chester B. Price; “Towers in the Sun,” 
William C. McNulty; “Changing Times,” C. 
W. Anderson; “Federal Building,” Louis C: 
Rosenberg; “Studio Interior,” Armin Landeck. 

Etchings—“The Golden Age,” Robert Law- 
son; “Study in Stone, Orense,” John Taylor 
Arms; “East River,” M. Lowengrund; “Storm 
Sweeping the Hudson,” Harry Wickey; “The 
Oppressed,” Eugene Higgins; “Winter Morn- 
ing,” C. Jac Young; “Workers of the Soil,” 
John E. Costigan; “Refugees,” Kerr Eby; “The 
Old Barn and the Birches,” Childe Hassam; 
“The Builders,” James E. Allen ;“After the 
Race,” Yngve Ed. Soderberg; “Mt. Holly, Ver- 
mont,” Andrew R. Butler; “Piazza Firenze, 
Florence,” Ernest D. Roth; “Supplies,” Levon 
West. 

Lithographs—“Summer Morning,” Stow Wen- 
genroth; “Mala,” Rockwell Kent; “Girl at 
Table;” Raphael Soyer; “The Flying Codonas,” 
John Steuart Curry; “Wet Road,” Sanford 
Ross; “Docks,” Charles Locke; “Southern 
Home,” Victoria Hutson; “Catholic Church at 
Waterville,” Adolph Dehn; “Tanya,” Gifford 
Beal; “Bridge at Poughkeepsie,” Albert Heck- 
man; “Third Avenue,” Ernest Fiene. 

Aquatints—‘“Pedro,” Howard Cook; “Danc- 
er,” Doel Reed; “Oboe,” Harry Sternberg; 
“Light,” S. Gordon Smyth. 

Wood Engravings—“Smoke Tree Ranch,” 
Paul Landacre; “Summer Clouds,” Thomas W. 
Nason; “6 A. M., Vermnot,” Asa Cheffetz. 

Wood Cut—“Connecticut Farmyard,” Leo 
J. Meissner. 

Etching and Aquatint—“Winter Moon,” R. 
W. Woiceske. 

Aqua-Mezzotint—“Revolt of the Oppressed,” 
Alex. R. Stavenitz. 

Line Engraving—“Mending His Roof,” Or- 
ville H. Peets. 

Sets of the “Fifty Prints” will be exhibited 
in all the cities where members of the Ameri- 
can Art Dealers Association are located. The 
first show will be at the Joseph Sartor Gal- 
leries in Dallas, Texas, on Oct. 10. They will 
also be shown in Boston at the Casson Gal- 
leries, in Providence at the Tilden-Thurber 
Galleries, in Pittsburgh at the J. J. Gillespie 
Galleries, in Chicago at the M. O’Brien & Son 
Galleries, in St. Louis at Noonan-Kocian’s and 

in San Francisco at the S. & G. Gump Galleries. 

The association will also arrange shows in 


any museum, college or art organization that 
may request it. 
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Branching Out 
[Continued from Page 4] 


ductea by a newspaper, which offers 
$1,500 in prizes. 

If the movement spreads to other 
mountains it is possible that millions of 
words will have to be cut into solid 
granite, and there will be the question 
of style, perhaps of an “‘American school 
of vitreous calligraphy.” The nation has 
plenty of mountains, and plenty of sculp- 
tors. It is even possible that the schools 
might have to start even another depart- 
ment, that of Mountain Sculpture Promo- 
tion. The technique of promotion (in- 
cluding publicity and oratory) would very 
likely prove invaluable to those sculptors 
who wish to enter this branch of the pro- 
fession. And there is a stil] further possi- 
bility that the schools might need to 
launch a department of Mountain Sculp- 
ture Defense, in case there should arise 
critics who ovposed the idea on the 
ground of bad taste. 

Decidedly the possibilities of mountain 
sculpture are calculated to loosen the 
imagination. 





Photographs in Education 


The art world will be interested in the fact 
that at last a very distinctive photograph and 
lantern slide service has been made available 
in the shape of the collection created in the 
last eight years by Willard D. Morgan, photog- 
rapher, and his wife, Barbara Morgan, the 
artist, who are sponsoring Morgan Photographs, 
1 Lexington Ave., New York. Of especial 
importance is the fact that the collection is 
rich in the paintings and sculptures of the 
Barnes Foundation of Merion, Pa. 

Already many art schools, museums, authors 
and publishers have made use of the Morgan 
photographs and slides. John Dewey’s latest 
book, “Art As Experience,” contains some fine 
reproductions from the Barnes Foundation, and 
Dr. Barnes himself used many Morgan pho- 
tographs in his recent book on Matisse. In 
the catalogue are 140 photographs of Negro 
sculpture from this source, as well as fine and 
typical examples by Cézanne, Renoir, Matisse, 
Picasso, Rousseau and Soutine, among others. 

Some of the fine architectural subjects of 
Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright are 
in the collection. The Morgans have visited 
many cities making photographs, and new ones 
are constantly being added. Selections are 
made from the best New York exhibitions as 
well as from museums and private collections. 





Vesper George Is Dead 


Vesper George, widely known artist and 
authority on design, died on May 10 in his 
studio in Boston of a heart attack. 

Mr. George, who was 69 years old, was 
the founder of the Vesper George School of 
Art in Boston and was its director at the time 
of his death. Besides portraits and landscapes 
in both oil and water color, he had executed 
many important murals in public buildings 
in various sections of the country. He was 
a member of the Architectural League of New 
York and the Boston Art Club. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tus Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
_FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


220 8. WARREN ST., TRENTON. N.J. 


Byron Relic in Sale 


One of the interesting items in a collection 
to be sold at the American Art Association- 
Anderson ‘Galleries on the afternoons of May 
23, 24, 25, is a silver ink stand, the gift of 
Lord Byron to his friend Edmund Kean. Made 
by John Emes of London, it consists of three 
square sockets containing inkwells on a plain 
oblong tray having hollows for pens. In front 
is a pull-out tray engraved: “The gift of 
Lord Byron to his esteemed friend, Edmund 
Kean, in recognition of his brilliant success on 
the night of May the Ist.” 

Edmund Kean was brought to London to 
act in the Drury Lane theatre in 1814, at 
which time Byron was a member of the com- 
mittee of management. On May 1, 1815, Kean 
appeared in a performance of Richard III, 
after which Byron wrote in his diary: “Just 
returned from seeing Kean in Richard, by Jove 
he is a soul! Life, nature, truth, without 
exaggeration or diminution.” Susan Chambers, 
who was then living with the Keans wrote: 
“Lord Byron is enchanted ‘with Edmund, and 
is like a little dog behind the scenes, follow- 
ing him everywhere.” 

The collection to be sold is a miscellaneous 
assemblage of antique furniture, paintings, art 
objects and decorations from several sources, 
including property from the estate of the late 
Edward B. Sheldon. 


Look Out! 


Since the advent of codes, numerous organi- 
zations have sprung into being which are 
ostensibly devoted to the betterment of this 
and that and the other, but which in reality 
have only their organizers in mind. 

The art field has not been immune to this 
pestilence and the artist and art patron has 
been besieged to join up in order to “help 
the artist,” or “for the advancement of Ameri- 
can art.” 

The American Artists’ Professional League 
has been vigilant in such cases and thereby 
able to save its members from being imposed 
upon. The League finds some of these or- 
ganizations are mistaken for the Fine Arts 
Foundation, and it may be that part of the 
plan is to create that deception and capitalize 
on the prestige of the Foundation. 

The League warns all artists and art patrons 
that the Fine Arts Foundation has no con- 
nection with any of these undertakings, and 
invites anyone in doubt to communicate with 
the League. 


WORLD’S MASTERS 





1. GAINSBOROUGH 8. GOYA 

2. RUBENS 9. PICASSO 
3. DURER 10. MATISSE 
4. VELASQUEZ 11. GAUGUIN 
5. EL GRECO 12. VAN GOGH 
6. CEZANNE 13. MANET 

7. DAUMIER 14. MONET 


8 
SEPARATE VOLUMES ON EACH 
OF THE ARTISTS MENTIONED 
ABOVE WITH 24 ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN PHOTOGRAVURE AND 
A COMMENTARY ATTRACTIVELY 
BOUND. 35 CENTS EACH 
8 
THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The News of Books on Art 





Rivera’s Book 


With a brief background of but two years 
and eight months in the United States, Diego 
Rivera has produced a book he calls “Por- 
trait of America” (New York; Covici, Friede; 
$3.50). This work is nothing more nor less 
than a collection of sixty reproductions of the 
fresco murals he has painted in the San Fran- 
cisco School of Fine Arts, the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, the Detroit Museum, Rocke- 
feller Center (now destroyed), and in the 
New Workers School in New York. There is 
a foreword by Rivera and explanatory text 
accompanying the reproductions by Bertram 
D. Wolfe, director of the New Workers School. 

Rivera explains that he works with the pur- 
pose of making the greatest contribution of 
which he is capable “to the aesthetic nourish- 
ment of the working class, in the form of 
clarifying expressién of the things that class 
must understand in its struggle for a classless 
society.” The Rockefeller mural was intended 
to be an interpretation of “the naked and 
objective truth about the essential factors of 
social strife.” This “concrete expression of the 
situation of society under capitalism,” in 
Rivera’s opinion, would have been extremely 
“useful” in a group of buildings which, al- 
though “erected out of the capitalist drive for 
profits” are nevertheless public and open to 
all inhabitants of the city and “will tomorrow, 
because of their public functional utility be 
delivered over into the hands of the workers.” 

Harry Hansen of the New York World Tele- 
gram in his review of Rivera’s “now I'll tell” 
book terms the latter’s murals “a complete 
distortion of American history.” “Less than 
three years in the country,” Hansen points out, 
“the takes it upon himself to portray every 
historical leader of consequence as animated 
by greed and selfishness, dominated by hatred 
of the worker. . . . Rivera and his political 
associates, who believe in the influence of social 
forces on men’s behavior, ignore the worker’s 
true share in the past in order to make an 
argument for a Utopia of the future. Thus 
this becomes a textbook of hatreds, set aown 
in bitterness, with but one object—to further 
the Communist state.” Supporting Mr. Han- 
sen’s assertion are Rivera’s own significant 
words with which he concludes the introduc- 
tion: “I hope that this portrait may be in 
some small degree useful to a few hundreds, 
or thousands, or as many possible, of the 
millions of workers who, in the near future, 
will carry out the formidable task of trans- 
forming, by means of revolutionary struggle 
and proletarian dictatorship, the marvelous 
industry of the super-capitalist country into 
the basic machinery for the splendid function- 
ing of the Union of Socialistic Soviet Repub- 
lics of the American Continent.” 

Thomas Craven, well known art critic, 
writes in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“Rivera’s influence in the United States has 
not been wholly beneficial, but no one can 
deny his ability. He is one of the most in- 
teresting and puzzling personalities in con- 
temporary painting.” 

Although, in Craven’s opinion, Rivera is one 
of the few living painters entitled to the name 
of mural designer, he “has never produced a 


thoroughly convincing representation of Ameri- 
can life” because he is a stranger to it and 
to the psychology of the American people. 

Of all of Rivera’s frescoes, the series he has 
done as a portrait of America at the New 
Workers School is his- poorest work, Craven 
states, in that the panels lack organization, 
are congested and are distorted to prove a 
theory—that of ‘the immorality of the capitalist 
regime. Craven’s view coincides with that of 
C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago’ Daily News, who 
advances the theory that “in order for ‘propa- 
ganda,’ whether red, or white or blue, to regis- 
ter as ‘art’ it must be sublimated—just as it 
must be sublimated to register as ‘literature.’ ” 

According to Craven, Rivera’s paintings can- 
not: be regarded as a realistic portrait of 
America because “the content of his art is not 
directed toward representation as such” and 
“the purpose of his art is to promote an ideal, 
not to present the phenomena of life.’ How- 
ever, the critic does not entirely condemn. the 
Mexican muralist for “having sold his talents 
to an international theory,” because in the 
process “he has made art a living issue and 
has brought it forcefully before the public.” 


English Art 

The “Library of English Art,” edited by C. 
C. Weekley, aims to form for the first time 
a library of authoritative but readable books 
on the more important branches of English art. 
It is published by the MacMillan Company 
and the first two volumes in the series are 
“English Water Colors” by Laurence Binyon 
and “English Pottery and Porcelain” by W. 
B. Honey (New York; $2.50 each). 

Mr. Binyon, who has been Keeper of Prints 
and Drawings at the British Museum, traces 
the beginnings of English water color painting 
to John White, who sailed from Plymouth in 
1585 as draughtsman to Raleigh’s Virginia ex- 
pedition. He discusses the influence in the 
seventeenth century of the Netherlands paint- 
ers and describes the course that water color 
painting took in England in its development 
by Gainsborough, Cozens, Rowlandson, Blake, 
Turner and the pre-Raphaelites, along with 
others. Mr. Binyon points out that there is 
a revival in water color painting in England 
now and that the medium is proving “its ca- 
pacity for a new expressiveness.” 

In the section devoted to collecting, which 
is a feature of this series, Mr. Binyon says 
that if he were a collector he would pick the 
work of contemporary artists, especially the 
young. However, the collector “should follow 
his own instincts and buy what genuinely 
pleases him and for no other reason.” Twenty- 
five plates show examples of outstanding water 
colors. 

W. H. Honey, who is assistant Keeper of 
Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
presents a clear and comprehensive survey of 
English ceramic art. He gives an account of 
the sequence of the various kinds of distinctive- 
ly English wares, of their authorship or deriva- 
tion, and their aesthetic charm. The author’s 
explanations of the various aesthetic qualities 
in English ceramic ware, by history and classi- 
fication should help the collector to separate 
into groups the numerous wares which con- 
front him. More than 100 representative pieces 
are illustrated, 








For 
ATTRACTIVE FURNISHED DUPLEX STUDIO APART- 


MENT. Wear CENTRAL PARK. To October. Good 
Light. Reasonable. Kroll, 39 West 67th Street, WN. Y. C. 


FOR RENT: 
Studio of Cape Cod-School of Art. 
Previncetown, Mass, 
Apply Mrs. Charles W. Hawthorne 


Skoczylas Dead 


Wladyslaw Skoczylas, outstanding Polish ex- 
ponent of the woodcut medium and professor 
at the Warsaw Academy of Art, died on April 
9. He was one of the leaders in the new Po- 
lish art which is rooted in, but independent of 
the artistic production of the Polish peasant. 

Skoczylas first studied the woodcut in 1913 
at the Academy of Graphic Arts in Leipzig. 
The war interrupted his artistic career, but 
when he returned to his home in Zakopane 
upon his release from the army in October, 
1915, he began work on-a series of woodcuts 
dealing with legendary and religious themes. 

In 1918 he was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of graphic arts and drawing at the School 
of Architecture of the Warsaw Polytechnic. 
There he created his “Mountaineer Bandits” 
series. In 1922 he became professor at the 
Warsaw School of Arts and produced -at this 
time his “Podhale” series. In 1926 he organ- 
ized the “RYT” Society of Polish Graphic 
Artists. His artistic production was stopped 
for about a year and a half in 1930 when he 
became director of the art department in the 
Ministry of Education in Poland. He then re- 
turned to his post at the Warsaw Academy 
of Fine Arts, where he remained until his 
death, and there trained some talents of con- 
siderable power in the wood engraving field. 

During a period of twenty years in which 
Skoczylas worked in woodcut and wood en- 
graving he produced more than 300 works. 
He also painted in water color, and his sport- 
ing themes executed for the Ninth Olympiad 
in Amsterdam in this medium were distin- 
guished and original in style. He had ex- 
hibited in nearly all of the capitals of Europe 
and was included in an exhibition of Polish 
art held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional School of Art at the Roerich Museum 
in January. He was to have acted as instruc- 
tor in woodcuts this summer for the Polish 
Division of the International School of Art. 


New Philadelphia Gallery 


An art gallery in a railroad station is what 
Philadelphia has with the opening of the new 
Boyer Galleries in the Broad Street Station 
Building. With the exhibition rooms on the 
street level, thousands of Philadelphians, subur- 
banites and visitors to the city will be able 
to see the work of contemporary artists. Per- 
sons waiting for trains need no longer suffer 
tedium. 

The galleries are entirely modern in appoint- 
ments, there are separate rooms for the exhibi- 
tion of oils, water colors, prints and sculpture, 
and ample space where illustrated lectures on 
art will be given. 

C. Philip Boyer, founder of the new gallery, 
says: “Many people approach art with fear or 
scorn; others with their minds closed to every- 
thing but pictures by ‘old masters.’ These 
people miss much that would have an en- 
riching influence upon them and give them great 
enjoyment. We hope, by establishing this 
gallery where Philadelphians and residents of 
the suburbs will be able to drop in at any hour 
of the day without inconvenience, to bring art- 
ists and public together for mutuel benefit.” 








Syracuse Engages Christensen 

Dean H. L. Butler of the College of Fine 
Arts of Syracuse University announces the en- 
gagement of Erwin O. Christensen, educational 
director of the American Federation of Arts, 
as Carnegie lecturer on the history of art and 
architecture. Mr. Christensen is also asso- 
ciate editor of the American Magazine of Art 
and is one of the five members of the Feder- 
ated Council of Art Education. 
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Rare Books 
A Gwinnett Sold 


The three highest prices brought in the sale 
of the library of the late Rev. Dr. Roderick 
Terry at the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries were paid by Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach. The total for the collection was $167,- 
876. 

The most important purchase made by the 
“No. 1” American book collector was that of 
a document inscribed with the signature of 
Button Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration cf 
Independence from Georgia, for $10,100. Gwin- 
nett’s signature is considered the rarest of all 
the signers and has been sought eagerly by 
collectcrs. The facts that Gwinnett was an agri- 
cultural man for the greater part of his life 
and had few occasions to sign his name and 
that his property was destroyed by the British 
during the Revolution probably account for the 
rarity of his signature. The signature acquired 
by Dr. Rosenbach is on what is known as the 
Danforth-Manning document and is the last 
will and testament of Joseph Stanley of Savan- 
nah, dated May 29, 1770, and witnessed by 
Gwinnett. The autograph was one of a com- 
plete series of 56 letters and documents bear- 
ing signatures of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence in Dr. Terry’s library. The 
sum realized from their sale was $18,957.50. 

Dr. Rosenbach paid $5,600 for the first edi- 
tien cf “The Chronicles of England” printed 
by the first printer of England, William Cax- 
ton, in 1480. This copy, which is one of 
thirteen known, was from the library of the 
Duke of Sussex. It is the first dated book with 
signatures printed by Caxton. 

Another outstanding purchase made by Dr. 
Rosenbach was the Book of Genesis from the 
Gutenberg Bible, for $5,100. This comprises 
24 leaves from the earliest and most famous of 
all printed books. The copy from which they 
came was an imperfect issue, lacking Chapter 
49 of the Book of Genesis and parts of Chap- 
ters 48 and 50. It formerly belonged to Marie 
Augusta of Sultzbach and bore her arms on 
the binding. Upon her marriage in 1742 to 
the Elector Philip Theodore, the copy went to 
the Mannheim Court Library founded by her 
husband. All track of it was lost from 1832 
to 1920 when it turned up in the sale of *he 
library of the Baroness Zouche in London and 
was bought by Gabriel Wells. Mr. Wells di- 
vided the copy into its Biblical books and the 
remainder into separate leaves. Dr. Terrv ac- 
quired the leaves of the Book of Genesis. 

A fifteenth century illuminated pontifical 
executed for Francois, Count of Foix and 
Bishop of Andorra, comprising 156 vellum 
leaves in a fine state of preservation, was 
bought by Gabriel Wells for $4,900. The manu- 
script is embellished lavishly with human fig- 
ures, mummers, animals, centaurs, demons and 
armorial shields, besides forty-four small minia- 
tures depicting Bible scenes, two full page 
miniatures and a number of other illustrations. 





Bethlehem Has an Exhibition 
Supplementing the annual Bach festival at 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigh University is pre- 
senting in its spacious art gallery until June 12 
a two-man exhibition of paintings by Cath- 
erine Morris Wright and Walter E. Baum, 
Philadelphia artists. Among Mrs. Wright’s 
works are the Mary Smith prize picture and the 
canvas winning the Hallgarten award. Mr. 
Baum’s contributions consist of landscapes cf 

special interest at Bethlehem and Easton. 
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California Gift 


The California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor has received as a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs H. K. S. Williams of Paris a collection 
of sixty-four paintings by European artists of 
various periods, which will be known as the 
“Mildred A. Williams Collection.” The names 
on the list extend from Jan Steen to Corot. 
Besides the paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams have also given several pieces of antique 
furniture and tapestries. Any judgment as to 
attributions, or estimate of the importance of 
the individual works will have to await their 
installation, which will be some time this 
summer. 

In alphabetical order, the paintings are listed 
as follows: 


Beechey, “Portrait of Ichabod Wright,” ‘Por- 
trait of Harriet Maria Day”; B. J. Bloomers, ‘Girl 
Knitting and Baby’’; Brouwer, “Street Scene with 
House and Figures”; Burgkmaier, “Portrait of a 
Man”; Canaletto, “The Doge’s Palace and Har- 
bor, Venice,” “The Harbor and Dogana, Venice’’; 
Carreno, “Portrait of King Charles II of Spain’’; 
P. J. Clays, “French Sailing Vessels’; Peter 
Jacob Codde, “Sudden Attack by Soldiers’’; Con- 
stable, “Arundel Mill,” “On the Stour’’; Corot, 
“Souvenir des Bords de la Somme a Pécquigny,” 
“Washerwoman at Edge of Forest”; Daubigny, 
“Bords de Riviére” (1857), “‘Vaches 4 1l’Abreu- 
voir” (1867): A. Devis, ‘Portrait of Earl of 
Tyrconnel,” ‘Portrait of Alicia Maria Carpenter, 
Countess of Egremont’; Diaz, ‘‘Woman and Two 
Cupids,” ‘Cattle at a Pool’; C. W. E. Dietrich, 
“Children With Dog’’; El Greco, ‘‘Portrait of St. 
Pierre”; Flameng, “Portrait of Mrs. Williams”; 
Guardi, ‘Lake Scene,” “River Scene,’ ‘“‘The Do- 
gana Vecchia, e la Salute, Venice’’; Hoppner, 
“Portrait of Mrs. Hunter,” “Portrait of Lady 
Waldegrave’’; two Italian primitives; Jacques, 
“Minding the Flock”; David Johnson, ‘‘Connecti- 
cut River, South Lancester, N. H.”’; J. H. S. Ker- 
ver, “Woman Sewing by Window’; Lawrence, 
“Portrait of a Lady”; Longhi, “‘Charlatan Show- 
ing His Tricks’; J. Maris, ‘“‘View of Amsterdam,” 
“The Tow Path’; Matthew Maris, “Naar de 
Nature”; Monticelli, “Returning from the Fields’’; 
Frank Mura, ‘“Landseape,” ‘Boat and Cart on 
Shore’; Murillo, “Portrait of a Nun’; Pannini, 
“Roman Ruins With Figures”; Pissarro, ‘‘L’ Avant 
Port de Dieppe’; Raeburn, “Portrait of Mrs. 
Alex Henderson”; Reynolds, “Girl With a Gold- 
finch"’; Romney, ‘‘Portrait of Madame de Senlis,” 
“Sketch for Head of ‘Comedy’”’; Percival Rous- 
seau, “Dogs, Right and Left’’; Rubens, ‘Portrait 
of Young Man With White Collar’; Jacob Ruis- 
dael, “L’ftang’’; Jan Steen, ““‘Woman Facing Look- 
ing Glass,” “La Lecon de Flute’’; L. Campbell 
Taylor, “Woman Spinning’; David Teniers, 
“Family Party, Teniers House’; Troyon, “Le 
Puits du Hameau"’; Van Ceulen, “Portrait of a 
Young Man"; Van der Velde, ‘Marine Scene’’; 
Von Glahn, “Rivers Scene and Mountains”; Van 
Slingelandt, ‘‘A Woman Seated’’; Verspronck, 
“Portrait of a Young Man"; Ziem, “The Galley’’; 
Zoffany, ‘“‘Portrait of Peter Welton’; Seventeenth 
Century Portrait, ‘“‘Woman Reading.” 


A School on a Ship 


The Design Workshop summer school of 
modern creative art will be held on board the 
ship Herbert, in Gloucester Harbor, from 
July 5 to Sept 1. 

Umberto Romano will teach advanced stu- 
dents of painting three-dimensional organiza- 
tions of figure and landscape, and Ralph M. 
Pearson, etcher, author of “Experiencing Pic- 
tures” and lecturer at the New School for So- 
cial Research, will criticize the special work 
of the advanced individual students and teach 
the relationships of line, space, color and form, 
giving the beginner an understanding of the 
fundamentals of modern plastic design. 

In addition Miss Selma Stark will give a 
course in “Creative Listening to Music.” She 
will analyze the design of music from the same 
point of view Mr. Pearson uses in his analysis 
of pictures. A supplementary course given 
by Miss Stark will be devoted to the study of 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies. 








Passedoit Galleries Close 
The Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, has closed because the 
Herter Looms, in whose basement it was lo- 
cated, have gone out of business. Miss Passe- 
doit will re-open her galleries on Oct. 1, 


Art Schools 





THE THURN SCHOOL 


OF MODERN ART 


ry 





SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JUNE 25 - SEPTEMBER 14 
HANS HOFMANN OF MUNICH, Visiting Instrecter 


DRAWING, COMPOSITION, AND PAINTING. FIGURE, 
STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE. STUDIO and OUTDOORS 


For Booklet (S) address 


ERNEST THURN, Director East Gloucester, Mass. 





Design Workshop 


Summer School 
Of Modern Creative Art 


on board the old coasting schooner Herbert 
in Gloucester harbor. A school for the 
amateur beginner or the advanced special 
student or professional. Classes in the 
organization of line, space, color and form 
which build the pictorial design character- 
istic of classes and modern work. 
Instructors: RALPH M. PEARSON, etcher, 
author of “‘Experiencing Pictures” and lec- 
turer at the New School for Social Research. 
UMBERTO ROMANO, modern creative 
painter whose dynamic portraits and figure 
paintings have won many honors even from 
conservative official institutions. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


RALPH M. PEARSON, Dir. 
Summer: After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 
Winter: 69 Bank St., N.Y.C., Chelsea 3-5034 
















MICHEL JACOBS 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Rumson & Seabright, N. J. 


Landscape, figures, and old street scenes. 


New York classes will remain in session all Summer, 
under personal supervision of Michel Jacobs. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Write for further information 










Landscape Painting Class 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
dune 15th to September 15th 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 


JERRY FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT 
CLASS —- ON CAPE COD 
OPENING: JUNE 15th 

ADDRESS PETER SAWYER 


BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 

ING. NORMAL ART. COMMER- 

CIAL ART. POTTERY. PENCIL 
DESIGN. CRAFTS. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN, TEACHER TRAINING. ARTHUR 
L. GUPTILL, PEN AND INK AND PENCIL RENDERING. 
RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN. POTTERY AND MODELING. 
WARREN BERRY, BLOCK PRINTING. FRANK LEONARD 
ALLEN. GIL AND WATER COLOR PAINTING. ELAINE 
HALPIN, POTTERY AND MODELING. PROF. EUGENE 
HUET, FRENCH. LECTURERS: ROYAL BAILY FARNUM. 
GROUP CONFERENCES ON SOCIAL TRENDS AND COm- 
MUNITY ART PROJECTS. WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR. 
PACKAGING AND ADVERTISING. 


CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES @ CREDITS @ 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
230 West 59 St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 





STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 


Summer Session June 1 until October 1 


Classes in: Theory and Application of 

Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 

of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 

Mediums. 

SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 
Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART, 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ARY INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 25, a 1, 1934 
nstructors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
EDGAR A. RUPPRECHT 
Nude and Costume Models 
Landscape, Composition, Color Theory 
Illustrated Folder, Address: 
Secretary, Summer School # Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich 



















Amagansett Summer Art School 
Amagansett, Long Island, New York 
Send your Semmer’ painting In this "aailgnttl oid: town 


INSTRUCTION incLoDEs: Landesase, Figure, Drawing, 
Seuiptere, Commercial Art and Special Children’s 


Deparinert 
‘or Catalogue, Address 
HILTON LEECH. SARASOTA, FLORIDA 




















CHILDREN’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Saturday Classes for Children and 
Individual Snotrwdtion. 
For further information, write: 
ao =e Tt. ers 

















A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Some Plain Talk 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver 
Art Museum, who writes each Sunday for 
the Rocky Mountain News, sums up the 
problem that faces nearly every American 
museum in the following article: 


A good art museum, by process of evolution, 
has come to be as much of an educational 
institution as a university or a public library. 
To stroll through its galleries and “see the 
pictures,” or other art exhibits, is the smallest 
part of what the interested citizen can get 
from it. 

Last week three Denver ladies, known to 
almost all of us, came to my home. When 
they were seated, and I had expressed my 
pleasure at the honor of their visit, one of 
them asked: “Mr. Kay-Scott, what is your 
definition of taste, and how can we promote 
it in our city?” 

Rather flabbergasted at the suddenness of 
the query, I said: “Ladies, this is really two 
questions. Let me try to answer them sepa- 
rately. As to the first, I know no better 
definition than that offered in Shelley’s ‘A 
Defence of Poetry’ where, after discussion of 
the qualities of order and rhythm which inform 
and are the distinguishing marks of a work 
of art, we are told that the spectator receives 
an intenser and purer pleasure from works 
of art displaying such rhythmical order than 
from any other.” Here I took down a volume 
of Shelley and read aloud, 

“*The sense of an approximation to this 
order has been called taste by modern writers.’ ” 

“Now as to the question of how art can 
be promoted in this community,” I continued, 
“the answer to this is very simple. You have 
in Denver an art museum. The reason it 
cannot be of wider service to the com- 
munity in this matter tan be answered in 
three words—lack of funds. 

“We have a staff of experts, but the routine 
burden imposed on us by a pitifully inade- 
quate budget leaves us no time and strength 
for the work we should bé free to do. Highly 
trained specialists like Bear, Douglas, Bidwell, 
Bartlett, Fracassini and Faller are called on 
every day to do routine work that should be 
carried out by clerical assistants, custodians, 
guards and janitors. Three heads of depart- 
ments take their daily share of sitting at desks 
in the entrance lobbies of the City Hall gal- 
leries and Chappell House checking the num- 
ber of visitors, answering questions as to which 
galleries contain paintings and which ceramics 
or furniture and watching to see that no one 
pokes holes in the exhibits. 

“We are exactly in the plight of a university 
whose faculty has no time to teach, or a ref- 


BORIS ANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
REASONABLE RATES 


For information write 
DONALD P' 


155 Carl Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 













The PAINTER’S VISION 


Vermeer’s,G@amera gives this to all who use 
it for appreciation, or fine or commercial 
art. Method forbids measures, copies and 
theories. Save years by the Home Course 
or a Summer in the 


CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 







































erence library whose staff has to be used to 
dust books. 

“The art material in a museum is of little 
benefit unless it can be used. We cannot study 
and carry out research on it, cannot present 
lectures and classes with its help, cannot make 
the museum effective or even keep it open 
much longer unless we have help. 

“T am not speaking in any spirit of criticism. 
We have all suffered together during this terri- 
ble crisis of depression. We in the museum 
have realized this and salaries have been cut 
until most of us cannot eat, dress and have 
shelter that is comfortable. I do not expect 
that a man or woman whose family is in actual 
want will contribute to this institution or any 
institution. 

“IT appeal to all our former members and 
to all who have not joined our association 
as members, to every citizen of Denver who 
believes in the finer and higher things of life. 
If one-tenth of the population of this city 
would take out even our cheapest $5 a year 
membership, all our troubles would be over. 
Is this too much to hope for even in difficult 
times?” 


The Woodstock Season 

The Woodstock School of Painting will be- 
gin its eight weeks summer session at Wood- 
stock, New York, on June 15. Courses in 
still life painting and composition, drawing and 
painting from life, landscape, portrait, etching 
and lithography will be given by Judson Smith, 
the director, Henry Lee McFee, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Charles Rosen, Henry Mattson and 
Konrad Cramer. 

In addition to the regular courses, the school 
is arranging a number of talks to be given by 
eminent artists, writers and critics. A series 
of exhibitions of the students’ work also will 
be arranged from time to time. 

Studying in Woodstock is particularly ad- 
vantageous to the student for he can learn 
from and perhaps participate in the exhibitions 
of the Woodstock Artists Association in its 
gallery, where the shows represent a cross 
section both of local and national artistic ex- 
pression. 








Ohio Leads Scholarship Contests 


Announcement of the ten-out-of-town scholar- 
ship awards made by the Art Students’ League 
cf New York show that Ohio led with five 
winners, all given to students of the Cincinnati 
Art Academy. They are Floyd Berg, Mary 
Leonard Gates, William H. Kuder, Hugh C. 
Miller and Paul S. Pearson. “The other win- 
ners came from California, Louisiana, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey-and Massachusetts. 





THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Recks Beach - - - Maine 
FOURTH SEASON, 1934 


Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 2 through 28; August 1 through 29 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 © St., Washington, D. C. 
















WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 
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The Child’s View 


The American museum system in the last 
generation has pursued an independent and 
original development, and the functioning 
of American museums is now utterly dif- 
ferent from that of similar institutions in 
Europe. Abroad museums are still show 
places, to which admission is charged, but 
in America they have become educational 
institutions where, by every means, it ts 
sought to inculcate into children and adults 
an understanding and appreciation of art. 
Until May 27 there is being held at the Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy (Albright Art 
Gallery) an exhibition of work by the crea- 
tive classes for children at the museum. In 
connection with this, Albert Grotz, one of 
the teachers, has written an article which 
enters the subject from the point of view of 
the child. Mr. Grotz: 

It was not many years ago that some men 
and women of vision discovered that children 
were very important beings; that art was 
another very important thing, and that both 
children and art were matters of profound im- 
portance to human kind. They discovered that 
the child is a living, growing thing, not a 
formless mass of jelly to be poured into a 
mould, however excellent the mould might be. 
They discovered that children were not empty 
containers to be pumped full of ideas, however 
excellent the ideas might be. They discovered 
what children had known for centuries; “. . . 
that school life should be free from arrogant 
authority, that teachers should be guides rather 
than instructors, that teachers should be learn- 
ing about children rather than certain about 
children.” They “. . , learned from experience 
that life is realized and enriched through cre- 
ativeness; that it is unrealized and impoverished 
by repetition, imitation and reproduction.” 

They observed that while one child is given 
to romping, to tasting the flavor of sunlight 
and wind and outward things generally, an- 
ether child is given to inward things, to 
listening to the secret music in his heart, at- 
tentive to dreams; and that neither child sees 
or feels alike or as adults do. They asked 
themselves the question: “What shall we do 
with these children?” Clip their lives to a 
similar pattern? Trim the flesh of their bodies 
to the same pattern with a pair of scissors, 
so to speak? . . . and then what have you 
for all your trouble but a kind of dull monu- 
ment to your absurd ability to add further 
dullness to an already sad world? No, that 
was not the solution to the problem... 

But there was a solution; as good a solution 
as one can hope for in a ‘world not given to 
perfect solutions. That you may appreciate 
the force, originality and efficacy of their 


CHARLES WOODBU RY 


The Art of Seei 
DRAWING—July 2 to 14, aston, Mass. 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins, Instructor 
PAINTING — July 16 to August 15, 
Ogunquit, Me. 
Work out-of-doors in oil and watercolor. 
Address Secretary, Woodbury School 
231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Heart Lake Summer School of Art 


CARL T. HAWLEY, M.P., Director 
In the Blue Ridge of the Alleghanies 
Elevation 1,800 ft. 

For booklet address: 

Before July 1—871 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

After July 1—Heart Lake, Pa. 
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solution the better, we ask you to imagine 
yourself a visitor concealed in the children’s 
rooms at the Albright Art Gallery during a 
creative art class. A “concealed” visitor, be- 
cause in the presence of adults, with their 
alien standards, the children often become self- 
conscious and fearful of ridicule. 

Of course the teacher will be about, but she, 
as everyone knows, must be accepted. After 
all, she is rather handy at times, as when 
colors go muddy or thumb tacks won’t ‘stick. 
Occasionally she even manages to have a quite 
sensible idea—but taken all in all she is like 
the furniture, unobtrusive, always gentle, kind- 
ly, and for the rest—it is in the nature of 
things. In other words, she is the ideal 
teacher, a sympathetic friend who appreciates 
all our merits, encourages all our efforts as 
long as they are honest and has the strength 
to discourage our weaknesses when occasion 
demands it. 

The children come in. They are gay. Who 
could fail to be gay in a gaily colored room, 
benches painted a marvellous blue striped with 
red, the very color of laughter! Over on a 
shelf gorgeous colors cry out for eager hands— 
so many stolid bottles running over with joy. 
Very like a magician’s hat are those same bot- 
tles; one takes a brush and pulls all manner 
of things out of them—four-legged birds for 
instance. It isn’t every day you see a four- 
legged bird, except perhaps in China, but that 
is a silver bird, isn’t it? And this is a scar- 
let bird who lives on dew and moonbeams and 
sings always the same sad song at four o’clock 
in the morning, but a beautiful bird for all 
that. 

The children seat themselves. They make a 
demand—paper, colors. What is that fair- 
haired girl doing? She is looking into the 
blank paper as if it were a casement—a case- 
ment without glass; and a strange thing is 
happening, for the wind is blowing through 
that casement. and the odor of the sea is in 
that wind. Oh! a good smell! And blue waves 
begin to fill the room, to splash against the 
walls. The fair-haired girl takes a deep breath 
and dives into the waves, fathom on fathom, 
deep down she goes, dress and hair ribbon 
and all until she stands on the golden sands 
of the sea bottom. Overhead the sea is a 
green sunlight sky of water; vermillion fishes 
move like flames through it, strange suns 
glow, fantastic flowers of stone bloom. That 
is how pictures are made! 

The younger children are naturally intrigued 
by gayer colors than the older ones are. Dif- 
ferent subjects interest them; for instance, 
dancing puppets, gray rabbits with red ears 

running beneath an orange moon, mischievous 
monkeys with faces like prematurely wise, 
[Continued on Page 26] 







JULY - AUGUST - 1934 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instrucior in 
the Cape Cod Scheol of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 


Woodstock School of Painting 


June 15 to September 15 


Jor folder write: 
dudsen Smith, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 


OPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL. ALL 
WORK CARRIES DEGREE CREDIT. 














SUMMER SESSION 


@ WINOLD REISS ® 
ART SCHOOL 


St. Mary’s Lake 


Glacier National Park 
JUNE 15th . SEPT. 15th 


Courses in 


Life Drawing Decorative Design 
Painting Sculpture 


Landscape Painting Mural Composition 


Under auspices of College of Fine Arts 
of New York University, where Mr. Reiss 
is Assistant Professor of Mural Paint- 
ing. Students meeting entrance require- 
ments and registering for these courses 
may submit work for Academic credit. 
For information address Wimnold Reiss, 
3 108-110 West Sixteenth Street, New York, “e 
or write A. J. Dickinson P.T.M., Great 
Northern Railway Building, St. Paul. 








CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 22... AUGUST 3 


a 
BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSES IN 
DESIGN, LANDSCAPE PAINTING, PIC- 
TORIAL STRUCTURE, DRAWING AND 
MODELING. THESE AFFORD THE 
ARTIST AND TEACHER A WELL-BAL- 
ANCED COORDINATED PROGRAM, 
EMPHASIZING THE CREATIVE DEVEL- 


GRADUATE COURSES 
e 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS BOX B 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SCHENLEY PARK PITTSBURGH 





SARANAC LAKE ART SCHOOL 
July 1 to August 18 
KADY B. FAULKNER, Director 
An art school in the heart of the Adirondack 
Mts. Classes in Life, Still Life. Portrait 
and Landscape, Drawing and Painting. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOGKLET ADDRESS 
Until June $3—K. B. Faulkner, Dept. of Fine 
Arts, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
After June $—Saranac Lake Art School, 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 










The Broadmoor Art ; Art Academy | 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1934 


June 11th to August 18th 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, Director 
Instrection in Drawing, Painting, Lithography 
Day Life and Landscape Classes 
$15.00 per month each 
$8.00 Life Class two nights 
1 Write to Frank X. Ryan for further 
| information. 


THIS IS MEXICO YEAR 
‘ite HENRY B. SNELL coe 
July 4@ MEXICO @ Sept. 4 


Address SNELL ART CLASS 
Mm. C. BOYD, Bloomfield, W. J. 
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ERIC PAPE 
CLASSES 



















































































Studios and Gallery on 13th and 14th Floors 
200 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
(Circle 71-3487) 

Summer and Winter Courses in Draw- 


ing, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Composition; Illustration in all ~~ 
ums. Pastel and Tempera, Pen 


Drawing, Etching and Lithography. 
Teacher's Credits Given. cavns 





Summer Class 


at Newport, Rhode Island 


Famous old town. Very reasonable 
pring rates have been arranged. Public 
bathing beaches. Repertory Theatre 
with visiting Broadway stars. Trials 
for International Yacht Races. U. S. 
Fleet will be here during the Summer. 










Two large cool studios insurin 
io freedom to 
work for all students. Conveniently located. 


Class will work indoors and outdoors. 













The International School 
of Art Elma Pratt, Director 


Marya Werten, of Warsaw, 
Poland will give courses in 


Vacation Decorative Design and Crea- 
School in tive Crafts, based on her 
Berkshires sound and stimulating educa- 

—< oa — illustrated 

" y art of a 

July 9-Aug.18 countries. ages and 

osef Binder, of Vienna, Aus- 
oreasy, tria, will give a very definite 


and thorough training in The 
Sectentinn tel Ree of Modern Art, il- 
is slogan, “One Stro i 
Worth a Hundred Details”. eigecmte: 


Lectures - Exhibits - Low Costs - Good Times 


For further information call at studio, or write Executi 
Secretary, The International School of Art—127 E 3. 
New York City. EL-5-5526. ene 















The Browne Art Class 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

July and August 1934 
Instructor 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


Figure Landscape Portrait 
Marine . Pictorial Composition. 
TEACHER'S CREDITS GIVEN 
Write for Circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
im the Adirondacks 
Elizabethtown, New York 
dune 18th to September 19th 
Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York City 


Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
al Design History 


b of 
Art, Composition, ve, 


Costume, Leather, Metal, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 


Maud M. Mason, Director 


A thoroughly equipped school for the study 
of the Art of Ceramics. Classes: and 


Day vening classes. 
Bahibite of Ceramics in the Gallery 
114 Bast 39th Street, New York City 


































The Child’s View 


[Continued from Page 25] 


sad children. Or they set great buildings afire, 


turn out the fire department and the fire- 









men heroically swarm up ladders to extinguish 
the flames. 
blers, know of peoples and realms beneath the 
seas. 
sky, heaven and hell, fish and star with the 
utmost ease, in the most matter-of-fact way. 
It is the way of the great poets who have 
fancied the great waves of the ocean during a 
storm breaking their crests on the beaches 
of the moon or hanging their curly heads in 
the clouds. 
less. 
with a brush and a square yard of paper. 


They also, like the Arabian fa- 


Consequently, they mingle sea and 


These children are utterly fear- 
They dare to encompass the universe 


Some one suggests doing a circus. An 


enormous sheet of paper is tacked on the wall 
of the classroom. This is to be a mural paint- 
ing. 


Two children tackle it, each doing half. 
Almost immediately the siren voices of the 
barkers may be heard. The air trembles with 
mid-summer heat; the smell of sawdust chips 
is everywhere. Palaces of Fun grow under the 
furiously creative brushes. A few brush strokes 
serve to set a merry-go-round whirling, pour- 
ing out lovely music .. . 

From the exhibit of the children’s paint- 
ings now on display at the Albright Art Gal- 
lery you will appreciate that such results 
could not have been obtained by means of 
formal appreciation courses, nor out of copy- 
book exercises, nor from drill in art formulas. 
You will understand why standardized methods 
could never have produced them. You will 
realize why out of standardized systems come 
only commonplace conceptions. 





Pratt Exhibit Is “Styled” 


The 47th annual art show of the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts of Pratt Institute is 
being held at the Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn, until May 18. An outstanding fea- 
ture this year is the design of the show itself, 
which was styled in the modern manner by 
Robert L. Leonard, advertising artist and 
instructor in advertising design. Huge photo- 
graphic murals of super-imposed student draw- 
ings are displayed in the central booth to illus- 
trate the scope of work completed in the 
year. 

In adjoining booths approximately 600 orig- 
inal paintings, designs and models by students 
are on view. Prizes have been awarded in 
the departments of architecture, pictorial illus- 
tration, advertising design, industrial design, 
interior decoration, faghion ‘illustration and 
teacher-training. 





New Courses at Oakland 


Two new courses have been added to the 
curriculum of the summer session of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, Oakland,— 
modern composition in still life, landscape and 
figure under Glenn Wessels, and textile decora- 
tion in block printing under Vara B. Lortsch. 












The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Oil Painting - Water Co'or — both landscape and figure 
TERM, JUNE 25—AUGUST 18 


Robert C. Craig 
Teacher Training, etehing, lithography, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks Course, July 2-——Avugust 11 
Catalog or information, address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
EASTPORT, MAINE 















PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter) and Chester Springs, Pa. 
(Semmer) 


Oxpesr fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting: 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Semmer Schoo! (May 14-Sept. 29)— 
Resident students only. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
Address Chester Springs, Pa. after May 14. 

FOR SUMMER SCHOOL BOOKLET 


POSS OSS FF SOOO OFOOOSOOOO6FOG4 





SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


Practical training in House Plan- 
nin & Decoration, Costume 
Design, Graphic Advertising & 
Illustration, etc. Special lecture 


JULY 9 course, Life Drawing and Paint- 
Te ing Classes. Catalogues, 
AUGUST 17 Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


th 
Advanced Design & 
Positions and orders filied. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 82 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 69 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 





SUMMER COURSES USING 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
IN TIMELY ART SUBJECTS 


JULY 2 TO AUG. 24. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. : : CHICAGE 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, Intseton Dac- 
ORATION, Dessicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


awp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean 


Syracuse, N. Y. 














NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMME CLASSES IN 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Catalog on request 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GUY WIGGINS 


LYME, CONN. 
ART COLONY 


Opening: June Ist 
| Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
In All Mediums. 
B. E. Credits 
Seventh Year Write for Booklet 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 
Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
@CULPTURE, INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


RA 
= DECORATION and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus —— available to students at 


times. 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES ALL WINTER 
Catalogue on Request 








California School of Arts and Crafts 


28th Summer Session opens 
June 25. Six weeks course. 
Wide selection—painting, de- 
sign, commercial art, stage- 
craft, pottery, art metal, etc. 
Splendid faculty; moderate 
rates. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog ‘‘D” 


Oakland California 





The Art Institute of Chicago 
Art: Sohee) te sees Sate = om 
opens June 25. Intensive History of Art course, 
Drawing, Painting, [Illustration, Sculpture, Land- 
scape, aes Methods, Crafts, Interior Decoration, 


Advertising and Industrial Design. Catalog. The Art 
Institute of Chicago, 125 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 







WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
oer aoe -— METAL _ 
TRIAL DESIG 


INDU: 
Resident po one Scholarships 


Write for Catalog of t. 


58th 
235 Fenway, von 


Massachusetts 





“ 
GranpCentrarScuco/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Drawing, Painting. 
Sculpture, Mlustration, Advertising Ilustration, 
General and Commercial Design, Costume De- 
sign, and Interior Decoration. Summer 


Session. 7021 Grand Central Terminal. N. Y. C. 


Sill, SSSA i 








Corcoran School of Art 

ia WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ith 

95.00--Day Sand Hyening” Classes in 

ainting, Sculpture, Composi- 


Anatomy. or information 
pectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


POSITION WANTED 
Painter, Sculptor desires position ne Art School 
and University experience, Refere’ 
Address Box 15, THE ART DIGEST 









Scholastic Awards 


Winners of the 1934 awards for creative work 
in art and literature by students of secondary 
schools have been announced by Scholastic, 
the national high school weekly, which spon- 
sors the competition with the support of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. More 
than- 700 towns and cities were represented 
this year in the contest, held at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. 

Scholarships to art schools were won by 
the following students: To the Art Institute 
of Chicago, Robert Alvin White, Indianapolis; 
to Carnegie Institute of Technology, Bob 
Evans, El Paso; to Vesper George School of 
Art, John Lowrey Ferrell, Norwich, Conn.; 
to Columbus School of Art, Gertrude Goodrich, 
New York; to Pratt Institute, James A. Ernst, 
Hastings-on-Hudson; to California School of 
Arts and Crafts, Eleanor Colvin, Seattle; to 
Fort Wayne Art School, Lurabel Long, Lake- 
wood, O.; to Moore Institute of Art, Science 
and Industry, Alvina Seckar, Allentown, Pa.; 
to Art School of the Detroit Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Hughie L. Smith, Cleveland; to 
Dayton Art Institute, Alphonse B. Bare, Hunt- 
ington, L. I.; to Rudolph Schaeffer School of 
Rhythmo-Chromatic Design, Richard Bird, 
Spokane; to California School of Arts and 
Crafts (Summer Session), Alma Reddekopp, 
Seattle. 


Jacobs’ Seashore School 


Due to the success of his class last year at 
Seabright and Rumson, on the Jersey coast, 
Michel Jacobs, director of the Metropolitan 


Art School, will again conduct classes in paint- 


ing there this summer. 

The picturesqueness of the houses in the 
old American and Scandinavian village which 
are still standing, as well as the beauty of 
the coast, afford much that is paintable to 
the art student. The opportunities for pleasur- 
ably combining work and play are also ideal. 
The class, which will be limited, will run from 


July 1 to August 15. 





Summer at Chicago Academy 


Courses in the eight weeks summer session 
which opens July 2 at the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts again will be closely correlated 
with the Century of Progress Exposition. Field 
trips to the fair will be a regular part of the 
curriculum, which will include drawing, paint- 
ing, illustration, commercial art, dress design, 
interior decoration, cartooning, stage arts and 
industrial art. 

A special two weeks methods course for 
teachers will be conducted from July 9 to 20 
to provide art teachers with a practical de- 
sign background and present projects which 
may be incorporated into their daily work. 





School Art League Election 


The newly elected officers of the School Art 
League of New York are C. Grant LaFarge, 
president, and Willis H. Booth, treasurer. Other 
officers are: Mrs. John W. Alexander, hon- 
orary president; Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim, first 
vice-president; Forest Grant, chairman of the 
board, and Florence N. Levy, secretary. 










MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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THE 
Bil Bestia Rnd 
(Sr Design FOR WOMEN, 


Distinguished Faculty — Practical Courses 


Design, Illustration, Interior Decoration 
Teacher Training 


All branches of Fine & Applied Art, Jewelry, 
Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate Study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


Residence Houses for out-of-town studente 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 








PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. 


Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design. 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 

INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 

LOS ANGELES 
Students May Enter Any Menth ef Year 
All Fine and Practical Arte: Distinguished 
instructors. including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon 
Phil Dike. BR. Sterner, Patti Pattersca. 
741 8S. GRANDVIEW ST.. LOS ANGELES 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


c : a 
FANS 





WILMINGTON ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
ANNUAL STUDENTS EXHIBITION 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Costume . Design, 
Etching and Puppets. 
June 8th to 30th 
18th and Market Sts., Wilmington 
LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 





a and Evening Courses 
ime Arts, Commercial Art, 
Fechion Ithastration, Industrial 


Art, and laterior Decoration. 
SCHOOL A non-profit school . .. forty. 


eighth year. Summer term be- 


of the gina June 18. Sead for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE ef ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 
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DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Mel Monte Art Gallery—May: California paintings. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—May: New show 
by members. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—To June 17: 15th Annual 
Painters and Sculptors exhibit. May: Photo- 
graphs by San Francisco artists; International 
book plate exhibit. Los Angeles Public Library 
—May 15-June 15: Etchings. Rembrandt. Bilt- 
more Salon—May 15-June 9: All California 
exhibit sponsored by Los Angeles Art Associa- 
tion. Dalzell Hatfield May: Water 
colors, Millard Sheets; eighteenth century 
English landscapes; etchings, Car! Oscar Borg. 
Foundation of Western Art—May: Oriental 
painters of California; Western figure paintings. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery—May 20-June 11: An- 
nual exhibit of student work. 
MORRO BAY, CAL. 
Picture Shop—Permanent: Work of local artists, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—To June 13: Paintings, J. 
Vennerstrom Cannon. 


PASADENA, CAL. 

Pasadena Art Institute—To May 31: Sketch ex- 
hibit, Pasadena Society of Artists; paintings, 
Geo. K. Brandriff, Adele Watson; loan exhibits. 
Grace Nicholson Art Galleries—May: Oriental 
paintings and objects of art. Fern Burford 
Gallery—May: California painters. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Library—May: Drypoints, Jean- 
nette Maxfield Lewis. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—To May 27: Exhibit of old 
Italian paintings, lent by S. H. Kress; paint- 
ings, Maxine Albro and Alfredo Ramos Mar- 
tinez; water colors and pottery American In- 


diana. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
May 20: Paintings and drawings, John O'Shea. 
M. H. Deyoung Memorial Museum—May: Loan 
exhibit of painting and sculpture; Cambodian 
and Siamese sculpture; Swedish decorative arts; 
modern prints and water colors, collection of 
Wilfrid Davis. Art Center—To May 19: Oils, 
Harriet Whedon; sculpture, Adaline Kent. May 
21-June 2: Oils and drawings, John Langley 
Howard. Adams Danysh Galleries—To May 26: 
Drawings and sculpture, Katchamakoff. Cour- 
voisier Gallery—To June 2: Wood sculpture, 
Emil Janel. Paul Elder Gallery—To May 26: 
Original prints, Clare Leighton. 8. & G. Gump 
—To May 19: Water colors, James C. Wright; 
water colors and lithographs, Bea. Roy Y. 


Sowers—May: Fine -prints. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum—May 15-31: Annual exhibit 

Denver Camera Club. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library Art Gallery—To May 27: 16th 
Annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
Greenwich Society of Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Avery Memorial—May: Lifar collection designs 















ART PRICES CURRENT 





A Pricing Guide 


for every class and 
every description of 
?:i-C-F: UR E 
(Oil Paintings, 
Watercolours, 
Drawings, Etchings, 
Engravings, both 
Old and SModern) 


Send for full details to 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 
2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4 

















Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








—s 





for Russian ballet. May 17-31: Yale Under- 
graduate Assoc. exhibit. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of May: American Cabinet of 
Illustrators. Public Library—May: Illustra- 
tions by Blake for Young’s “Night Thoughts.” 
Arts Club—To May 18: Water colors, Maurice 
Day; oils, Everett Warner. Corcoran 
To May 25: National exhibition of paintings 
and works done under P. W. A. P. Division 
of Graphic Arts (Smithsonian Institution)— 
To May 20: Woodcut Society, woodcuts and 
wood-engravings. WN Gallery of Art 
(Smithsonian Institution)—May: Gellatly Art 
collection. Howard University—To May 26: 
Native element in contemporary American 
painting (A. F. A.). 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilimington Society of Fine Artse—May 24-June 

13: Work of Delaware school children. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—To May 26: Exhibition, 

water colors, Whitney M. Hubbard. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 

Honolula Academy of Art—To May 30: Hono- 
lulu school children’s art; Academy prints, 
architectural subjects. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chieago—May: Drawings by 
French painters of 19th century: “Children 
in art” by famous artists. Arts Club of Chi- 
cago—To May 19: Annual exhibition of pro- 
fessional members of club. Lakeside Press 

May: 5th Exhibit Business Men's 
Art Club of Chicago. Chicago Galleries Asso- 
eiation—May: Water colors, Julius Moessel. 
Roullier Galleries—May: Prints of all periods. 
Chester H. Johnson Galleries—May: Selected 
French paintings. 
DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Civic Arts—May: Art work, 

Decatur High School. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art _  Institute—May: 
Photographs. 

RICHMOND; “IND. 

Art Association of Richmond—May: Exhibit of 
Public School Art. 

DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—May: City-wide Junior 
Art Association. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

av of Kansas—May: Paintings, 

och. 


Pictorial 


Albert 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—May: llth Cir- 
cuit Exhibit (So. States Art League) (Art 
Assoc. N. O.). 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum—To May 27: An- 

nual photographic salon. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute—May: Competitive 
graduation classes. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art—To May 28: 
British portraits of the 17th & 18th centuries. 
Drawings, Walt Disney. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To June 24: 
Charles H. Davis memorial exhibit. To June 
1: Drawings, Alfeo Faggi. May 16-July 1: 
Modern Interiors. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To May 25: Paintings, 
drawings and prints, Whistler. May: Work by 
Turner & Girtin; prints and drawings by and 
after Rubens; etchings, Mary Cassatt; modern 
American prints; illustrations of the ‘90s. 
Doll & Richards—May: Selected paintings, 
water colors and prints. Grace Horne Galleries 
—To May 19: Water colors, Elizabeth Lee; 
Paintings, Carl Cutler and Charles Pepper. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Fitchburg Art Center—To May 30: Photographs 
by Boris. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
Print Corner—May 15-June 9: A dog show in 
drawing, etching and block-print. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—May 19-June 19: 
Water colors, Burchfield, Demuth, Hopper, 
Marin and “Pop” Hart. 

SOUTHBOROUGH, MASS. 

St. Mark’s School—May 20-28: Modern Photog- 
raphy (A. F. A.). 

SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 

Governor Dummer Academy—May 
“Survey of Painting” (A. F. A.). 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gallery of Art— 

May: Permanent collections. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum-—-To May 30: Wellesley 

Society of Artists. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—May: Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gullery—May: Grand Rapids 
Artisis non-jury show. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—May: Museum's 
collections. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art—May: 
Museum's collections. Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute—May: Kansas City Society of Artiste an- 

nual. 


work of 


20-June 3: 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Art Museum—To May 21: Paintings by 
early Impressionists: work by Pierre Bonnard. 
May 20-June 20: Paintings by artists of St. 
Louis and vicinty. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Glass Art Shop—Permanent: Works of Charles 
Russell. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Gallery of Art—May: Oils, Barnard Lin- 
tott; marines, Jay Connaway; near Eastern 
and Peruvian textiles (A. F. A.); water colors, 
Mary Powers; color prints of flowers loaned 
by Gordon Dunthorne. oo. 


Montelair Art Museum—To May 30: “Modern: 
paintings selected from recent New York Mauni- 
cipal Art Exhibit; photographs of Greece, 
Charles Harris Whitaker. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—May: Modern American oils 
and water colors; design in sculpture; miracles 
of chemistry in design. Kresge Contemporary 
Art Gallery—To May 25: General exhibit Art 
Clubs of New Jersey. Newark School of Fine 
and Industrial Art—May 26, 28, 29: 1934 Day 
School exhibit. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum—To June 15: 
Forms.in Ornament (A. F. A.). 

A FE, N. M. sl 

Museum of New Mexico—To May 30: Paintings, 
Albert H. Schmidt, Fremont Ellis, McHarg 
Davenport. May 15-June 15: Memorial exhibit, 
Frank G. Applegate. 

ALBANY. 


. Mw. F. 

Albany Institute of History and Art—May: 
Flower paintings, Regina Martin Gates; photog- 
raphy, artists of the Capital district; old lace. 

a oo eae 

Albright Art Gallery—To May : Are ura! 
Designs by Atelier Rectagon. To May 27: 
Child Art; Crafts exhibit, Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs; Self portraits by the ‘“Patteran.” 
Grosvenor Library—To May 25: Young Ameri- 
cans; 16 oil paintings (A. F. A.). 


ELMIRA, N. Y. ' 
Arnot Art Gallery—May: Water colors in the 
modern manner (A. F. A.). 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Public Library—To June 5: Hobby Show, New 
Rochelle Art Association. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.)—May: Landscape paintings, German XV 
and XVI century prints. Ackermann & Son (50 
East 57th St.)—May: English sporting prints. 
American Museum of Natural History (77th 
St. & Central Park W.)—May: Drummond col- 
lection, jade, amber and ivories. Argent Gal- 
leries (42 West 57th St.)—-May: Summer ex- 
hibition members of Nat'l Assoc. Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. Belmont Galleries (576 
Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old Masters. Brum- 
mer Gallery (55 East 57th St.)—May: Old 
Masters. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 Mest 
57th St.)\—To May 30: Group exhibit by mem- 
bers. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison Ave.)— 
May: Krenn collection of wooden and bronze 
bodhisattvas. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 
East 57th St.)—May: Selected prints. Con- 
temporary Art (41 West 54th St.)—-To June 
9: Boston Society of Independents. Con- 
tempora Art Cirele (509 Madison Ave.)— 
One man show, Lee Gatch. Downtown Gallery 
(1138 West 13th St.)—May 15-June 15: $100 
exhibition of painting and sculpture by lead- 
ing American artists. Durand Ruel Galleries 
(12 East 57th St.)—May: Selected French paint- 
ings. Ehrich Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison 
Ave.) —May: Selected old Masters and modern 
paintings. Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th 
St.)—To May 30: 2nd Anniversary Group 
show. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th St.) 
—To May 20: Recent paintings, pastelles and 
water colors, Randall Davey. Gallery of Ameri- 
can Indian Art (850 Lexington Ave.)—May: 
“Children and Indians.” Gallery 144 West 13th 
Street—May: Selected Contemporary American 
paintings. Pascal M. Gatterdam (925 Seventh 
Ave.)—May: Contemporary Americans. Grand 
Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)— 
To May 19: 4 Poet Painters. Harlow McDon- 
ald Co. (667 Fifth Ave.)—May: Paintings of 
big game, Carl Rungius; water colors and aqua- 
tint etchings of gun dogs, R. Ward Binks. 
Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th St.)—May: Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Roman, Renaissance and medieval 
works of art. Keppel & Co. (16 East 57th St.) 
—May: Recent water colors of Arizona and 
New Mexico, Andrew Butler; classic modern 
etchings. John Levy Gallery (1 East 57th St.) 
—May: Old Masters. Macbeth Gallery (15 
East 57th St.)—To May 21: Review of the 
Season. Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th 
St.)—May: Selected French paintings. Mont- 
ross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To May 19: 
Paintings, Revington Arthur. Morton Galleries 
(130 West 57th St.)—-May: Group show. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)—May 
15-Summer: Entire Bliss collection. National 
Arts Club (119 ast i9th St.)—To Miy 30: 
Members annual exhibition of small paintings 
and sculpture. Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
(11 East 57th St.)—May: Selected English 
paintings. New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art (2239 Broadway)—May 18-21: An- 
nual exhibit of students work. Public Library 

(42nd St. & Sth Ave.)—May: Drawings for 
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prints and the prints themselves. Ragen & 
Raymond (40 East 49th St.)—To June 15: 
Survey of the development of portraiture. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To Oct. 
12: Annual Summer exhibition. Jacques Selig- 
mann (3 East 5lst St.)—To May 23: Recent 
portraits, Maria De Kammerer. Schultheis 
Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent: Works 
of art by American and foreign artists. E. & A. 
Silberman (30 East 57th St.)—May: Old Mas- 
ters and objets d’art. Marie Sterner Gallery 
(9 East 57th St.)—To May 30: Paintings, 
Karl Zerbe. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th 
St.)—May: Selected French paintings. Wild- 
enstein Galleries (19 East 64th St.)—To May 
25: Sculpture, Boris Lovet-Lorski. Weyhe Gal- 
lery (794 Lexington Ave.)—To May 31: Paint- 
ings, Fay Kennedy. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art —To May 27: Peasant Art; 
paintings, Georgina Klitgaard; paintings, Clar- 
ence H. Carter. Print Club—To June 1: Old 
Rochester prints. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences— 
May 15-June 15: Works of Alida Vreeland 
and Charlotte Livingston. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—May: 3rd An- 
nual Robineau Memorial ceramic exhibit. Cera- 
mic sculpture, Waylande Gregory; ancient pot- 
tery from Cesnola (Metropolitan Museum). 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

Yonkers Museum of Science and Art—To May 

20: 19th Annual exhibit, Yonkers Art Asso- 


ciation. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To May 20: 25 years 
of the Russian Ballet. To May 27: Chiaroscuros 
and 16th century prints. To June 3: 41st 
Annual exhibition of American Art. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To June 10: 16th 

Annual exhibit work of Cleveland Artists and 


craftsmen. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—To May 31: 
Memorial exhibit, Gari Melchers; 7th annual 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers; work of Co- 
lumbus art schools; Tau Sigma Delta honorary 
society. O. S. U. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute—To May 31: Matsuda col- 
lection Japanese art objects and paintings. 

DELAWARE, 0. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—To June 5: Conserva- 

tive vs. Modern Art (A. F. A.). 
OBERLIN, 0. 

Oberlin College Art Museum—May: Photographs, 

medieval French architecture. 
TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art—To May 28: 15th An- 
nual Toledo Federation of Art Societies. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—May 15-30: 24th An- 
nual exhibit of work of Museum Art School; 

work done by artists under C. W. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art—To June 4: Modern 
drawings. To Sept. 17: Russian Art. Mellon 
Galleries—To May 23: Paintings, Milton Avery 
and Elliot Orr. Art Alliance—To June 4: An- 
nual exhibition Philadelphia Water Color Club. 
Plastic Club—May 16-June 6: Plastic Club 
Sketch Class. Print Club—To June 15: 11th 
Annual living American Etchers. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To May 17: Paintings, Alex- 
ander Brook; paintings, collection of B. D 
Saklatwalla. 

SCRANTON, PA. 
ee Museum—May: The Art of a City (A. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—May: Permanent 
exhibition of paintings; paintings by Phila- 
delphians; etchings, Benson Moore. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—May: Paintings, 
Lucien Abrams; group of Dallas young women 
Painters; work from P. W. A. P. region 12. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To June 4: Paintings, James 
Chapin; paintings, Ambrose Patterson; Western 
paintings; C. P. A. exhibit. Henry Art Gallery 
—To May 31: Paintings, prints and litho- 
graphs, Jean Charlot; color reproductions Diego 
Rivera’s murals. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—May: Modern photography. 
Flemish tapestry, etchings, Diana Thorne. 
BELOIT, WIS. 

Beloit College—May 21-June 4: Modern painters: 
French, German and Dutch (A. F. A.). 
MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin—To May 16: Paintings 
Rio Grande Painters. May 16-June 6: 6th 
Annual exhibition, University of Wisconsin 
Student Art work. 

MILWAUEEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—May: Persian frescoes; 

photographs of artists; modern fabrics. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—May: Work of Trap- 

hagen School of Fashion. 





Arcos Bequest for National Gallery 

Virginia Woodbury Lowery Brunetti, Duch- 
ess of Arcos, bequeathed the National Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, her collection 


of pictures and old fans together with $20,- 
000 maintenance fund. 


XIVth Century Primitive Presents Puzzle 





“The Martyrdom of St. Catherine of Alexandria.” 14th Century Panel. 


The primitive panel, “The Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria,” which the Art 
Institute of Chicago recently acquired through 
the Mackay Fund has proved to be a puzzle 
to many connoisseurs and art authorities as 
far as its accurate date and nationality are 
concerned. 

The subject of the panel is St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, virgin and martyr, who, accord- 
ing to legend, upbraided the Emperor Maxi- 
minus for his cruelties and adjured him to 
give up the worship of false gods. For this 
the emperor scourged-and imprisoned her and 
subsequently ordered her to be broken on the 
wheel; but the wheel was shattered by her 
touch. The axe, however, proved fatal and 
the saint’s body was supposed to have been 


carried by angels to Mt. Sinai, where Justinian 
I built the famous monastery in her honor. 
The painting depicts Maximinus with St. 
Catherine in supplication to him and the sym- 
bol of the wheel between them. J. A. Herbert, 
who made a special study of it, according to the 
Institute’s Bulletin, suggests that it may have 
been done in Scandinavia where the English 
influence in early art was particularly strong. 
Mr. Mann, the assistant director of the Court- 
auld Institute, London, places the date of the 
painting in the second half of the fourteenth 
century from a study of the helmet, gorget 
and close-fitting tunic of the soldier kneeling 
before the Emperor. Louis Reau assigns it to 
the “Anglo-Norman” school and dates it in 


the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 


Coburn Bequest on View 


The Fogg Art Museum has just placed on 
view its bequest of important French paintings, 
mainly of the French Impressionist school, 
from the collection of Mrs. L. L. Coburn of 
Chicago. The group will make a distinguished 
addition to the museum’s fine collection, and 
will be of great value to students in Professor 
Sach’s course in French painting at Harvard. 

According to the miuseum’s announcement, 
there is felt throughout the group a sense of 
selection, “for these pictures were bought to 
be lived with, to be enjoyed by an individual.” 
There are two works by Renoir which together 
with a Monet, a Degas and a Cézanne are all 
from the artists’ early periods, preceding the 
extremes of what some critics have termed 
“the restricted scope of their later years.” 
Two portraits of George Moore, one by Manet 
and the other by Forain, present a lightness of 
mood and afford opportunity for comparison. 

The paintings comprising the group are: 
“At the Milliner’s” and “A Dish of Apples” 
by Renoir, “Coast Guard’s Shack” by Monet, 
“The Blond Man (George Moore)” by Manet, 


“At the Races, They’re Off” by Degas, “George 
Moore Leaving the Opera” by Forain, “Small 
House at Anvers” by Cézanne and “Augusta” 
and “Trapeze Artist” by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
In addition to the French examples the 
gift also includes three Lamaist paintings, a 
Chinese statuette in wood of the Ming Ch’ing 
period and twelve pieces of Persian pottery. 





28-Foot Mural by Shulkin 


With Repeal no longer a novelty, many of 
the larger hotels in the country are com- 
missioning mura!s for the decoration of new 
bars and dining-rooms, thus opening up a 
lucrative field for the American artist. One such 
mural has just been executed for Les Char- 
mettes, dining room cf the Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, New York, by Anatol Shulkin. The 
picture is 28 feet long and five feet wide. 

Mural decoration is a new departure for Mr. 
Shulkin, who is primarily an easel painter. 
He is one of the founders of the American 
Group, and has been a constant exhibitor there 
in the last three years. 
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all withstand summer 
sun 
ultra-permanent 
to ultra-violet 


Selected Palette and Guaranteed 
Composition on every tube as recom- 
mended by the National Committee 
on Technic of the American Artists 
Professional League. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 





: 
Schneider & Co., Inc. | 
® 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
* 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New. York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 












‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 


PRINTING 
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PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 








KEEP P. W. A. P. ALIVE! 

Every effort must be made to retain the P. 
W. A. P. As far as the work of artists is con- 
cerned, it can be of unestimable value to the 
country at large and to the artists individually. 
If the project is continued, the work should 
not be given out merely as a relief measure. 
Artists in general, whether they are in need or 
not, should be engaged so that the best in the 
country may be obtained by the government 
to embellish our many public buildings. 

President Roosevelt made the statement that 
he preferred murals and paintings to the gold 
leaf and scrolls that“ usually form an elaberate 
part of the decoration of public buildings. 
These are expensive and are not as attractive as 
murals, nor as lasting. The employment of 
artists therefore would result ultimately in a 
saving to the government. 

Action should be taken by the numerous 
A. A. P. L. chapters, art societies and women’s 
clubs all over the United States to impress 
upon the President the advisibility of adhering 
to his plan of retaining artists to decorate pub- 
lic buildings. 

People go to Rockefeller Center particularly 
to look at the murals and statuary. An un- 
adorned building has comparatively little in- 
terest. Now that tourists are coming here 
from Europe, it behooves us to give them some- 
thing to look at besides skyscrapers. We go 
abroad to see the art of other countries, and 
the time is here when Europeans are beginning 
to come here to see our art. 

Public buildings as a general rule can stand 
a lot of beautifying, and if the unemployed 
artists should be put to work indefinitely we 
will have a renaissance in mural painting. 
Paintings will appear in our railway stations 
in post offices, town and city court houses, 
libraries and in buildings of all kinds. 

President Roosevelt’s plan is to be greatly 
commended. The women of the country can 
help in many ways. If a public building is 
to be erected in the vicinity, an early request 
should be registered to give the work of decora- 
tion to artists so that the walls may be an ever- 
lasting pleasure to visitors and to the people of 
the town in question. 


* * # 


ST. LOUIS ARTS FESTIVAL 

St. Louis has built a magnificent $6,00,000 
Municipal Auditorium, and its completion is 
to be marked by a series of festivities, one of 
the first being a Community Fine Arts Festival 
put on by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. On display will be the celebrated col- 
lection of Southern handicraft formed by Mrs. 
Allen Eaton, and there will be an exhibition 
of the work of George Caleb Bingham, early 
Missouri artist, whose delightfully realistic 
paintings of pioneer life. early steamboats and 
election days are of priceless historical value. 


* * *# 


SOME SAMPLE PILGRIMAGES 
Mrs. R. Edson Doolittle, one of our most 
active New York members made an interesting 
schedule of May art pilgrimages: 
May 2. The Cathedral of St. John the Divine; 


a study to be made of the new Pilgrim’s Pave- 
ment. Every member of the group was re- 
quested to bring opera glases in order properly 
to view the Rose Window. 

May 3. Metropolitan Museum of Art. Egypt, 
a brief motion picture, “Digging into the Past.” 

May 15. Music Hall, Rockefeller Center, to 
view 31 rooms and hear the program. 

May 16. Hispanic Museum. Pictures. 
Afternoon in Spain.” 

May 17. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Paintings. Brief motion picture, “Painting a 
Portrait.” ‘ 

During the winter these pilgrimages have 
proven very popular, especially with the women 
who live out of town and find it difficult to see 
the right things in New York. Everyone is 
welcome to join the groups. 


“An 


* * * 


PRIZES FOR CHAPTERS 
Two very fine paintings are to be given as 
prizes to the state or local chapter doing the 
most constructive work for American art dur- 
ing this year. It is not too late to begin 
now. Reports are to be sent to the editor of 
this department by January 1, 1935. 





League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 


turer of artists materials. It asks all of them 
to make materials that will stand the test 
of time, and to label their products with a 
complete statement of contents over the guar- 
antee of the manufacturer. 

No officer or committeeman of the League 
receives financial compensation for services 
rendered. 

ee 2¢ *# 
THE FEARON 2% NEW YORK STATE 
SALES TAX BILL KILLED 

Artists resident in the state of New York 
will be relieved to learn that this bill is con- 
sidered dead. On the initiative of the League, 
counsel was retained, who, with delegations 
from a dozen leading art societies, attended 
the public hearing on the Fearon bill in Albany 
and made reasonable protest against it. 





The Whitelaw Reid Sale 


The famous Whitelaw Reid residence, linked 
so closely with the social history of New York 
City since its erection in 1884, now stands 
stripped of its rich furnishings. An auction 
sale, conducted by the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries on May 2 and 3, saw 
the paintings, tapestries, silver, rugs and Chinese 
porcelains distributed among private collectors 
and dealers. The art objects brought $155,897 
and the library $10,118. 

The highest price for a painting was $5,100, 
paid by an agent for Gainsborough’s portrait 
of Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle. 
A small painting by Greuze, “My Dove,” went 
to R. E. McConnell for $2,400. Other prices: 
Nattier, “Portrait of a Young Lady,” $1,700; 
Reynolds, “Lady Willoughby de Broke,” $2,100; 
Hoppner, “Sir Soulden Lawrence,” $1,700; two 
Brussels hunting tapestries, $4,000 each. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Regional Committee 
Chairman: George Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,’’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





Towards a More Fitting Commemoration 
of MOTHER’S DAY 


A Pertinent Suggestion to the Federal 
Government 


As recorded in the daily newspapers, the 
American Artists Professional League made a 
vigorous protest to the Federal Government 
because of the mutilation of Whistler’s 
“Mother” when it was used for the “Mother’s 
Day” postage stamp. The following telegram 
was sent to Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, under the signature of the national 


chairman, Mr. F. Ballard Williams: 

The attention of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League has been directed to the new stamp 
issued in commemoration of “MOTHER’S DAY,” 
wherein use is made of Whistler’s famous paint- 
ing of his mother. 

In adapting this picture for use as a stamp 
such liberties have been taken in the reproduction 
that it amounts to a mutilation of the artist's 
original picture, thereby robbing it of much of 
its charm and totally changing its composition. 
This is a serious transgression of professional 
ethics and one which damages the reputation of 
the artist. 

Our Federal Government, which should be the 
first to protect the interest of its artists and 
authors, has thus, in this cause, demonstrated 
most clearly the helpless position of its artist- 
creator and the dire need of an adequate copy- 
right bill for his protection. 

The following statements were made on the 
subject by various art organizations which 
backed the League’s action. 

The Fine Arts Federation of New York, 


through the president, Mr. Joseph Freedlander: 

Inasmuch as the Government has issued a stamp 
with marked deviations from Whistler's portrait 
of his mother, the board of directors of the 
Fine Arts Federation wishes to place itself on 
record as strongly opposed to the reproduction 
of any work of art in which changes are made 
without the consent of the artist. 

In principle, the work of the artist, even 
though unprotected by copyright, should be held 
inviolate by virtue of public sentiment. 


The Allied Artists of America, through the 


president, Mr. George Elmer Browne: 
Regarding the new postage stamp issued by 
the Government in memory and in honor of the 
Mothers of America, I wish to enter my protest 
as President of the Allied Artists of America 
to the unqualified changes that were made in 
the composition of the famous Whistler painting 
known as “Portrait of My Mother,” a master- 
piece that is owned by the French Government. 
In making use of this great painting by one 
of our greatest artists, as the motive for the 
Mother’s Day stamp, it is strange that those 
who had charge of the design should have so 
disregarded the original composition of the paint- 
ing and allowed its mutilation by cutting the 
figure below the knee, blotting out the design 
of the background, and introducing the stupid 


Shows Portraits at New Hope 

In contrast to the numerous galleries which 
have closed for the season, the Independents of 
New Hope, Pa., announce the re-opening of 
theirs with a group of 30 portraits by Mary 
Treat Kunkel. Formerly a student of the 
Holmquist Girls’ School at New Hope and a 
pupil of the late R. Sloan Bredin, Miss Kun- 
kel has recently returned from studying 
abroad. 


Pacific Arts Association 
The program of the 9th annual convetion 
of the Pacific Arts Association, which is to be 
held on June 7, 8 and 9 at Seattle, includes 
an exhibition at the museum there of works 


from public schools, colleges and professional 
schools. 


pot of flowers in the corner. 

Why, in Heaven’s name, didn’t they let well 
enough alone? What a chance they missed, 
when it is a well known fact that this painting 
by Whistler is cherished more by the American 
people than any other work of art by an Amer- 
ican artist. 

I sincerely hope that something can be done 
to correct this mistake and another issue brought 
out that will. reproduce the beloved work of art 
as the artist wished it to be. And may we hope 
in the future all works of art, if used, will be 
given as was intended. 


The National Society of Mural Painters, 


through the president, Mr. Ernest Peixotto: 

That the stamp in question is badly designed 
goes without saying. It is a mutilation, a dese- 
eration of a great picture. And for this reason 
the subject under discussion becomes of real im- 
portance, for it raises the question that has long 
troubled workers in the arts, namely, can a 
mural painting, a picture, or a piece of sculpture, 
or a drawing or engraving be clipped or changed 
to suit the whim of a client without the consent 
of the artist? 

It would seem to me that the artist should 
be as fully protected in this matter as the writer 
of a book or a play or a piece of music, and I 
hope that this agitation may bring this impor- 
tant matter to the attention of those who would 
be in a position to protect the rights of the 
artist whether he be living or dead. 

The Artists Guild and the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Artists, joint statement 
by the president, Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge: 

The incident of the Mother's Day stamp is one 
of those cases where a fine picture has been 
entirely ruined by meddlesome alterations. The 
Artists Guild has attempted for years to guard 
against such unprincipled tampering by maintain- 
ing in its code of ethics that no one has the 
right to change a completed picture without the 
artist’s consent. 

This principle is stated in the draft of the 
code submitted to the NRA for artists by the 
Artists Guild and the National Association of 
Commercial Artists, as follows: 

“A picture is an entity and such work shall 
not be cut, changed, altered, re-drawn or mutilated, 
nor separate sections of it used without the art- 
ist’s consent.” 

In addition to the fact that Whistler's painting 
has been altered, it seems to be an extraordinary 
poor copy and not a dignified achievement in a 
land where hundreds of capable artists would 
have been proud to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in producing a stamp of real artistic merit. 
Such co-operation would have prevented the pres- 
ent absurdity. 


The question has been raised: could Whis- 
tler’s painting of his “Mother” have been 
used without modification in a postage stamp 
of the prescribed dimensions. The answer is 
emphatically yes, in the opinion of the editor 
of the League’s Independent Department. A 
way of solving such a problem of design is 
to be found in Edward B. Edwards’ “Dynama- 
Rhythmic Symmetry” pb. (Century Co., 1932, 
$3.50). Designers are invited to submit to 
the National Chairman of the League sketch 
solutions of the appropriate unmutilated use 
of Whistler’s “Mother” for a Mother’s Day 
stamp, and a selection of those received will 
be published on this page in a later issue of 
Tue Art Dicesr. 

* * * 
STATEMENT 

The American Artists Professional League 
is independent of ‘financial interest in or con- 
nection with any profit-making business what- 
soever. 

The League pays the publisher of THe Arr 
Dicest for the unrestricted use of two pages 
in every issue of this art periodical. These 
pages are one of its means of informing League 
members of the activities of the League. 

The League favors no particular manufac- 
[Continued back on page 30] 
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INSIGNIA 


“FROM EVERYWHERE 
THE OUTSTANDING” 


The above phrase ts the literal 
translation of the Grumbacher 


motto: “Undique Insignia” 
Among the Artists’ Brushes, 


Colors, and Material manufactured 
or imported, are the following— 


Your favorite dealer has a copy ef our 
latest catalogue 


> 
M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 





BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10° - 13°6” - 16°90” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 





Manufacturers of 


“Clover Brand” 


Products 
Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
Our Only New York City Address 
128-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORE, N. Y. 





USE 


Rembrandt 


COLOKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


Our full line of artists materials in- 
cludes PERMANENT PIGMENTS and 
KASPAR’S finest “Tintoretto” oil 
colors. 

Mail orders carefully attended to 


LEE’S ART SHOP 


209 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 77-0679 





Tue-Artr Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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Arms, Receiving Art Dealers’ Medal, Makes 


Sketch of “C. H. Meinhard.” 


The American Art’ Dealers Association has 
awarded four gold medals for service to art. 
Those honored are John Taylor Arms, etcher 
and president of the Society of ' American 
Etchers; Walt Disney, creator of Mickey 
Mouse; Childe Hassam, landscape and _ figure 
painter, and Robert Harshe, director of the 
Chicago Art Institute and organizer >f the 
Century of Progress Art Exhibition. Mr. Arms 
was present in person at the association’s an- 
nual dinner in New York, and in response 
made a notable address on tolerance in art. 
One. of the guests of honor was Jonas Lie, 
newly elected president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, whe in an address asked the 
co-Operation of the art dealers in his etfort 
to make the Academy a truly fational orzganiza- 
tion. 

The medal was presented to Mr. Arms by 
F. Newlin: Price, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee, with this citation} “In recognition of 
the. fine art in etchingyou have created for 
the American people and the sympathetic in- 
fluence for advancement you have exerted on 
the graphic arts of the world.” 

The medal was awarded to Mr. Disney “in 
recognition of the contribution, both techni- 
cally and aesthetically,” he has made “to the 
art of the motion-pictyre world—and outstand- 
ing achievement in design, movement and the 
humor of human existence.” 

The award was made to Mr. Hassam “as 
the recognized dean of American painting .. . 
for the high standard of lofty ambition” he 
has “achieved in all media.” 

Mr. Harshe was cited “as the museum di- 
rector who has given our country that great 
evidence of the success of art’collecting through 
the exhibition of fine arts at the Chicago Art 
Institute during the Century of Progress.” 

After the dinner the artist, William Ater- 
bach-Levy, contributed some genuine enter- 
tainment by drawing one-minute sketches of 
some of the dealers. Three of them are here- 
with reproduced. 

Mr. Arms made his plea for tolerance in a 
speech delivered ex tempore. He said in part: 

“My own philosophy of art is so simple 
that I become confused and . puzzled when 
brought into contact with all the varying 
trends of thought, points of view, and inter- 
pretations of artistic creeds, that war with each 
other and seem to me to cloud rather than 
to clarify a simple issue. To love beauty and, 
loving it, to seek to express it—therein ap- 
pears to me the function and the duty of the 
artist. Of course my ‘modern’ brethren laugh 
at me for this and point out that such a 


belief is entirely i demoded, that it belongs to 
another day, and is quite out of. step with 
the fast moving and sophisticated life of our 
time. I wonder. Perhaps I am old fashioned, 
perhaps I, belong back in the Middle Ages 
when an. artist might so love the surface of 
a single. piece of stone to be set high in a 
cathedral tower where none would ever see 
it that he, ‘for the sake of the working,’ 
would spend all his efforts upon its. enrich- 
ment, believing @nly that God and the Virgin 
would see it. Yet this simple creed of mine 
is the one and only thing in my life, outside 
of the love of family and affection of friends, 
that has never failed me, never faltered under 
any. test. 

“Because we artists are all workers in this 
field of beauty, have we not the same wish 
in common, the same goal in sight, the same 
fundamental beliefs? Does it matter much, 
be a man sincere, what you call him? What 
do ‘modern’ and ‘conservative’ mean—are they 


~G 


Sketch of “Edward Milch.” 
anything more than handles by which to pick 
up. men’s names and place a false estimate 
upon men’s. values? Because my ffiend sees 
and feels and expresses himself differently (as 
every artist must; be he an individual and ‘not 
a pattern of some other), is he thereby ‘wrong’, 
or am I? Does not the most radical ‘modern’ 
respond to. the same emotional and intellec- 
tual forces that move the most «dyed-in-the- 
wool ‘consérvative’, and is not the expression 
of each governed by exactly the same funda- 
mental laws? And does either one really 
know anything about art that Rembrandt and 
Tintoretto and Michelangelo did not know, or 
that the great artists of antiquity did not 
know before them? Each of us feels differ- 
ently, of course, and each differently expresses 
himself because he is an individual, but the 
great underlying thought is the same and all 
the ‘isms’ and ‘ists’ in our world cannot change 
it one whit. 

“Why, therefore, when I respect the sincerity 
of my fellow artist and he respects mine, even 
though our reactions and our expresisons differ, 
must we stand on opposite sides of an imag- 
inary wall and hurl verbal brickbats. at one 
another? Instead of fencing off the great and 
beautiful field in which we are working, with 


Century of Progress 

The June number of Tue Art Dicest 
will be devoted in great part to a profusely 
illustrated presentation of the 1934 Cen- 
tury of Progress Art Exhibition at Chicago. 
The July number will contain an equally 
comprehensive description of the Print In- 
ternational which will be held simultaneously 
with the. Fair by the Art Institute of Chi- 


cago. 


Sketch of “M. A. McDonald.” 


little groups tilling little patches at 


ae 


cross purposes with each other, why not abolish 


these silly barriers and work shoulder to shox 


der in a common cause? 


his toil. 


We do not 
to labor in the same way if each is honest i 


Only there is no room in the’f 


1 


for the charlatans and the insincere, call them 


selves what they will. 


“We used to run relay races when we 


boys. 


ane: 


Each boy carried a wand and, when hi 
had run his course, handed it to the 
who, in turn, carried it to his fellow 


Is not art history something like that? # 
great tradition builds itself up through t 
ages, made up of all the individual con 


tions of all: true artists, great and small. 


7 


a 
Pi 


one takes that which has been handed to him 
from it he extracts what he. best can 

to it he adds his little contribution; and 1 
it he marks the stamps of his own individ 
ity. He may be a Rembrandt, a 


Whistler, or only a John Arms. 


von. 


Don’t law 


I realize the incongruity, but I claim the po 
And when, in humbleness and sincerity © 
has added what he had to give and has spe 
himself in the effort, he hands it on ‘to’ hi 


who follows. 
is called ‘radical’ or ‘old hat’; 


“And so I make my plea to the artists 4 
We are of a great, young count 
All around us_ 


America. 
with its life ahead of it. 


the great tr 
tion goes on, enriched in cack age by the lal 
and devotion of countless men. 


beauty and it matters not at all what @ 
subject is provided it gives us the opportunit 
to make our contribution to the sum total 

beauty in the world. But it is not throug 
jealousy and rivalry and opposition that a¢ 
complishment will come, but only through put 
ting our shoulders to the task and workin 
together in a cause infinitely greater than aiff 


one of us. 
beauty conscious yet. 


The people of America are 
The artists are the 


tunate ones, let them share their great heri 


with the rest. 


understanding, and 


“T have heard the artists damn the crit 
and the critics damn the artists. 


sympathy, 


and 


7 


What does it matter whether} 


& 


And this they can best do by 


sharin 
among themselves, before they may hope 
carry their message to others. 


If the w 


is sincere, then let the judgment passed on 
be fair and unbiased and founded on knowledgi 
and understanding and sympathy. But in sug 
a case there is no room for ridicule, sarcasif 
and vituperation—these are the weapons 


children. Artists, critics, 
workers in the one field.” 


dealers: 


all 
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